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PREFACE. 



It is the object oT the Author, in this treatise, to furnish the 
private Student with a complete view of the English Language, 
and in a small work, by tables and other arrangements, to em- 
body as much or more valuable matter than the largest works 
of the kind. It has been his object, further, to make a class 
reading-'hook of Grammar, to be read, again and again, with the 
Teacher's comments ; and, for this purpose, the text has been 
divided into portions, to suit a class and keep U|) their attention. 
These portions consist of one, two, or three lines each, gene- 
rally containing some principle. The sections, sub-sections, 
and examples have been numbered for this purpose, as well as 
to aid in the exercises. The Syntax will be found very service- 
able as reading lessons, each pupil reading one example and then 
the comment. Every variety of phrase has been supplied and 
explained. 

It has been thought that a clear exposition of principles, fre- 
quently read by the pupil and further explained by the teacher, 
or illustrated by the matter in the notes, would better enable 
learners of all classes to do the Exercises and advance in the 
Language than all the lessons that are usually given to be learnt 
by rote; for nothing will certainly remain on the mind if it does 
not enter into an understanding of the subject. Various obser- 
vations subjoined are to supply the place of a Teacher for Adults. 

The Teacher will do well to vary his observations to the 
standvag of the class, and this he may do with advantage from 
this Work ; for especial regard has been had to the views of 
those who, rejecting ^* the parrot system," have found no manual 
that they could use according to their more anlightened ideas of 
continual illustration and explanation. 

Few Grammars do more than slightly advert to the advantages 
of considering *" the mother tongue** — the Anglo-Saxon — in re- 
lation to our own. Such is the force of habit, that the most 
philosophical reasons are often unable to work a salutary change 
in the practice of the Educator ; for this reason, though mucKU 
inserted on this point, it is confined ptvcic\^«>\'^ \a ^'t VkoVes^. — 



Youth of the tenderest years are urged to the study of the Greek 
and Roman languages, in which the people of very remote eras 
conveyed their thoughts, while the groundwork of our own 
tongue, a basis for the thoughts, usages of language, and litera- 
ture of more immediate generations, is passed by. 

The (i reeks and Romans thought and spoke in circumstances 
very different from our own ; and in their literature, full as it is 
of the graces of diction, their allusions are often too remote to 
be arrived at by any but the practised scholar. These languages 
are certainly a valuable mental discipline when youth have ac- 
quired sufficient ability for the task; but for the ordinary pur- 
poses of instruction, we think the mere power of determining the 
root of a word, derived from the Greek or F^atin, is a small re- 
uompence for four or five years* study of the Classics, especially 
when the same result may be obtained in another way. [Vide 
Exercises on Derivation, p. 127.] An individual might know 
much more of what is truly English, as derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon, in four or five months. In the observations a,)pended to 
the text of this Work, in the Introduction, and in §26, &c., it 
will be seen to what stock of languages the English belongs, 
and how much every form of inflection or conjugation has de 
rived from the ** mother tongue.** In the observations, I pro- 
pose also to bring these matters within the grasp of well-taught 
school boys, or those who desire to know more than I have in- 
cluded in the mere text for beginners. 

The arrangement of the Regular Verbs, as a whole, will be 
found to differ from that of all Grammars, as designed to exhi- 
bit the analogy of the English tenses, with a view to practical 
advantage. The scattered parts of the whole are to be found in 
various authorities. I have presumed to arrange them. Let not 
the critic hastily peruse and as hastily condemn what has cost 
much research and close thinking ; for, as the present is verify- 
ing the presumptions of the past, in every walk of literature, the 
future may verify the apparent presumptions of the present, and 
much that is not yet received, may be afterwards regarded as 
certainly established. 

The Irregular Verbs are treated as derivatives from the Anglo- 
Saxon, and as verbs that have received more or less change as 
they have been more or less affected by the present tendency 
of the language to take a particular final sound, Cobbett, 
if I mistake not, treated the matter as if the sound d or ed was 
the original form. It might have been done for practical pur- 
poses, but it was certainly encouraging tendencies to a wrong 
impression of the nature of the Irregular Verbs. True Etymo- 
logy reduces irregularity by making the rules of Grammar not 
exclusive, but general. In language itself there is little irregu- 
}at\ly ; it is our ignorance of the processes that change words — 



those vital and absolute, necessary and habitual, ordinary and 
extraordinary, positive and ambiguous processes that operate 
on language under the influence of time and place, physical and 
mental circumstances. According to my arrangement, the Irre- 
gular Verbs are much easier to learn, for, as in Art. 65, 66, &c., 
the lam cf their formation will be seen ; and there is the advan- 
tage of understanding something of their original character and 
present tendencies. 

The Syntax is practical ; for the examples Sive first presented, 
and the explanation /o//o9r«. 1 have found, fi-om experience, 
that curiosity prompts to learn the explanation of an Example, 
when stated before the principle on which it depends. On the 
contrary, I have found the principles of Syntax, when given 
before the example, have been vaguely understood, because the 
mind was not sufficiently interested to think much of the appli- 
cation, or to see its force. 

The whole Work has been numbered, for easy reference. The 
Exercises are comprehensive, and the sentences given for cor- 
rection are various. The exercises are intended to present to 
the pupil all the essential points requisite for proficiency in 
English Grammar. Points that may have escaped the notice of 
the most attentive pupil, are again and again brought forward, 
according, in some measure, with the very efficient plan of Ollen- 
dorf, followed by Arnold and others, in which imitation and 
repetition are the most prominent features. It is interesting to 
notice the mistakes of the best writers, and on this account their 
works are frequently adverted to. In the elucidation of any 
particular point of Grammar, the works of Lowth, Beattie, Har- 
ris, Campbell, Priestly, Crombie, Booth, and many others, have 
been consulted ; in fact, the whole has been composed with such 
care, that, while the beginner may use the text with advantage, 
the advanced pupil may derive profit from considering many 
important points under a changed aspect. Opinion is divided 
as to the propriety of introducing bad English ; but what do we 
know of good English but by its comparison with what is bad 
in the language of others, or in books ? Besides, some of the 
best and most philosophical Grammarians* are not yet content 
to limit tliemsf^ves to the Elliptical Exercises, and to exclude 
those on bad English : to their practice, therefore, I have thought 
it wiser to conform. It will be seen, from the Work itself, that 
the position I have taken up is a distinct one. Utility has been 
my constant aim. I have no desire to change what is happy, or 
to vary what is good ; but to supply important points of Gram- 
mar, and to introduce them to the ordinary scholar, arranged on 
principles that accord with the genius of the language. Many 
important points adverted to in this Work, are pet excluded from 
the ordinary school books, or they are thrown in the ^K-^Aa.s'wVs^^ 

* Vide Maccui\oc\i, %&«. 



T1. PREFACE. 

Lowth is made the arbiter of the language through the medium 
of his imitators. It is not worth while to mention these Authors, 
as their works are popular in the schools ; but, as grammatical 
principles are more investigated, the radical structure of our 
own language will be better understood, and the general rules 
of Ancient Orammar found inadequate to explain the peculiar 
idioms and structure of a thousand elegant forms in the English 
language. 

The Orammar of Lowth, however, is not to be depreciated. 
If e pointed out the remarkable deviations of our polished writ- 
ers, in attending to the Latin, and neglecting the English idiom. 
He purified the style of Grammar, and expressed its rules, with 
the ease of a consummate scholar ; but nearly a century has 
made great changes in the views of scholars with respect to our 
own language. 

Before Lowth, and in the time of Dr. Wallis, the English 
Grammars were written in the Latin tongue ; the supposed ne- 
cessity for this, has influenced the system pursued in endowed 
schools even to the present day. Early in the last century, some 
learned men were employed to compile a Grammar ; but this, 
with Fiiher*R, failed in an adequate distinction of the parts of 
speech, and left the nouns encumbered with all the Latin aues. 
In the middle of the last century. Greenwood, like Lilly, fettered 
the verb with the principal laws of l4itin Grammar. But to him 
we are indebted for one excellence; — setting aside the Latin 
cases, he demonstrated that in the modern form of an English 
noun we have but one variation of case. After Lowth, came 
Ash and Shaw. The latter enlarged on the plan of Lowth, but 
unaccountably adhered to the six cases of the noun. Dr. Priestly 
thf-n distinguished himself by his original collection of gramma- 
tical examples and remarks. When Dr. Blair's lectures on 
Rhetoric and the Belles-Lettres appeared, Lindley Murray set 
about compiling his Grammar from Lowth, Priestly, and Blair, 
following Shaw*s improvement in the conjugation of the verbs. 
It was a ** compilation^** as stated in the introduction ; but the 
very inaccuracies and inadvertencies of his models were intro- 
duced, and, though some of them were afterwards corrected, 
they have since appeared in their original form. Many Gram- 
mara appeared after this, with different objects in view. Mac- 
culloch s stands high as a philosophical work. Others have 
great merit with respect to their particular objects. Some have 
written Grammars to suit the understanding of ** very young 
children.*' I think, with Booth, that grammar, in its simplest 
form, is a critical examination of language ; and the pupil must 
be able to read^ and, in some degree at least, to understand the 
passage which he has to examine, before he is capable of distin- 
fuishing the parts of speech one from the other. This indeed 
is theJirstgrtLnm9XiQ9\ step of the pupil. 



PIIBFACE. TIN 

Finally, the object of the Author has been to establish by de- 
duction what is the general usage, and to shew that Grammar is 
insufficient, of iUe{f^ to make laws, according to which Language 
has been constructed, and that Grammar, in its legitimate sphere, 
Is the corrective qf practice ; hence the variety of phrases in the 
Syntax, and in the Exercises, &c., taken from the best Authors, 
and placed between inverted commas, most frequently with the 
name of the Author subjoined. 

Now, a word to the Teacher, not by way of dictation, nor 
presuming anything,— but merely suggesting that he should not 
be above using the Hmplest illustration, and such as may help 
the Pupils to think qf and think out the subject ; then he will 
distance in the race all who depend on mere nrnemonieal eon- 
trivances^ or *^ learning by rote." Memory is a snbordinate^ 
the handmaid of the Judgment^ and not the mistrest of the Fa- 
culties. Each is necessary to the other in her right sphere, but 
any perversion of the order of nature is mischievous. The Pa- 
rent and the Teacher too frequently deceive themselves, and 
cripple the energies of their charge, by the/brced growth of cer- 
tain faculties, and of the memory in particular. The Pupil 
ought to repeat from memory, but not as if to repeat were to 
understand. There is a habit qf mind to be cultivated in study, 
and so important is it, that the mere recollection of most sub- 
jects, irrespective of their value as the means of mental disci- 
pline^ is comparatively of little value. 

This Grammar i^ especially suited to the Teacher who pur- 
sues the middle path between the frequently prqfitless^ undi' 
rected fagging of the pupil under the old system, and the mere 
oral instruction, unattended with exercises of any kind, adopted 
by some, in which the pupil is not called upon to think much, 
and in which he may, if he please, leave the whole weight of 
exertion to the Teacher, and remain himself «£t7/ ignorant. 

The Student of Grammar has been considered as a ^* Disci' 
plinarian,** and as such we have endeavoured to meet his par- 
ticular wants. It remains with the Teacher to vary, extend, or 
improve the exercises, according to his own experience and the 
wants of his pupils. It is thought, however, that the exercises 
will be varied enough for all the purposes of the instructor. 



CORRECTIONS. 



Page 5, Obs. for '* both predicates and copulcis,** read '* predicate.'* 

Page 17, line 14, for ** thine eye," read (•* thine eye." Vide \ 9.) 

Page 17, for '* apottrope,** read " apostroph.** 

Page 25, Table of Pronouns, for ** participle,** read "particle.** 

Page 26, Obs. No. 7, for " last" read •* lost.** 

Page 27, line 18, for '• remains,** read *' remain.** 

Page 51, in the last line, omit '* incomplete." 

Page d2, omit the Note, as being applicable in part only (see Frontispiece). 

Page 96, line 7, for **as.ma,'* read '* as. .ma,** 

Page 118, for footnote in some copies, VHoly,** ** underneath,*' ** while,** 

reid ** obsolete.** 
OBS.~'*Transit*' in p. 28, is an Americanism. "Transition** may be used. 
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A BRIEF HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

TO THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



The history of the English Language, as spoken in 
England^ began in the year 449. 

Our language, in its earliest stages, was not the na- 
tive language of Britainy and must not be called Brit- 
ish. It was the native language of Germany, and it is 
related to the modem German. 

Most of the English population came originally from 
the lands about the rivers Eider and the Elbe. 

Kent, under Hengist and Horsa, was the first district 
where the original British tongue was superseded. 

As the Jutes came to Kent, the dialect of the Jutes 
prevailed there. 

The Saxons under Ella, from Northern Germany, 
next introduced it into Sussex. 

Cerdic (a.d. 495) next introduced it into Hampshire. 

06*.— Cerdic formed the kingdom of the West Saxons, or Wessex. 

Essex was the next district where the mother tongue 
of the present English was used. 

In Norfolk and Suffolk the particular dialect of the 
Angles was introduced. 

Ohs, Our mother tongue was introduced to the S.W. of Scotland by 
the Angles, a.d. 547. It is probable the Angles came from the Duchy of 
Sleswick, the Jutes from Jutland. 

As the New Language spread, the old British re- 
treated to the principality of Wales. 

The original British was the mother tongue of the 
present Welch. 

In Cumberland the original British was extant in 
the tenth century. In Cornwall it was currently spoken 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. In Wale^ v\. ^^Y^'s>^a^. 
the present moment. 

B 



2 A BRIEF HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 

In A.D. 836, the dialects of the Jutes, Angles, and 
Saxons were considered as constituting a single langiuige. 
This language is the Anglo-Saxon — the mother tongue 
of the present English, 

The comparison of the present English of the 19th 
century with the Anglo-Saxon of the 9th, shews — 

1. lliat the Anglo-Saxon contained words that are wanting in the 

S resent English ; 2. That the Anglo-Saxon contained words that are 
ifferently used in the present English ; 3. That the present English 
contains words that were wanting in Anglo-Saxon ; 4. That the pie- 
sent English contains words that were dinerently used in Anglo-Saxon; 
5. That many words lost in current English Site preserved in the pro- 
vincial dialects ; 6. That foreign words hare made a great change 
.,•.*.,. , « - ™, . , found in &0/A lan- 



since the time of the An^o-Saxons ; 7. That words 

I appear in two different forms ; 8. That grammatical forms in 
' )-Saxon are wanting in the present English ; 9. That the 
nglish contains forms that are wanting in the Anglo-Saxon ; 
lu. xnac grammatical forms found in both lan»iages appear in two 
different wa^s ; 11. That many Anglo-Saxon phrases and sentences 
are inadmissible in modem English, and vice versa. 

The first great change was effected in the Anglo- 
Saxon in the year a.d. 1066. A vast number of French 
words were then introduced into the language of England. 

So great a change had taken place that, from a.d. 
1150 to 1250, the language is called Semi-Saxon, 

After this, till the time of Richard II. we have what 
is called Old English. This Old English agrees with 
the Anglo-Saxon more than with the present English. 

From the reign of Richard II. to that of Queen 
Elizabeth, the language is called Middle English, It 
differs in many points from the present English, but 
more from the Semi-Saxon and Anglo-Saxon. 

The language under James I. presents many peculi- 
arities. It is the language of Shakespear and Ben 
Johnson, and called Modem (or New) English, 

This is an exhibition of the stages of the English 
Language, from the time of the Ancient British to the 
present day. 

Kindred dialects are, the Old Saxon, Old Frisian, 
Old High German, Moeso-Gothic, and Old Norse. 

These Languages constitute what is called one great 
stocky viz. the Gothic, 



Tlie Divisions of English Grammar. 

In exhibiting, in a systematic form, the principles and usages 
of the Language, we shall comprise in the present Volmne the 
Three Parts of English Grammar— ORTHOGRAPHY, ETYMO- 
LOGY, and SYNTAX, with a complete Course of Exercises ; 
and we shall leave, for the present, the fourth part, PROSODY ; 
or, at least, only just refer to that part of it which is absolutely 
necessary. 

§ 1. ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. — Orthography treats of letters, syllables, and the 

spelling of words. 

A letter is a mark, or character, representing an 

elementary sound in language. 

The Alphabet of the English language is both redundant and 
defective, and is not strictly made up of elementary sounds. 

Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

A vowel is a letter which makes by itself a perfect 
sound. 

A consonant is a letter which cannot be sounded 
without a vowel. 

JL, e, i, 0, Uj (and w and y, when they do not begin 
a word or syllable,) are vowels. 

The remaining nineteen letters (with w and y, when 
they begin a word or syllable,) are consonants. 

In the word voice two vowels are placed together, 
and both are heard. 

Every similar union of two vowels is called a proper 
diphthong. 

In the word ea^ky two vowels are placed together, 
and one only is heard. 

Every similar imion of two vowels is called an impro- 
per diphthong. 

The forms eau^ ieu and tew, are called triphthongs, 
from the union of three vowels. 



4 ORTHOGRAPHY. PROPOSITIONS. 

2 — The following are the instances in which a capital^ 
and not a small letter^ is to he used at the beginning of 
a word : — 

The first word of every sentence, whether in prose or 
verse ; the first word of every line in poetry ; the first 
word of a quotation in a direct form ; the names of the 
Supreme Being; all proper names; the names of the 
days of the week and the months of the year ; any word 
which the writer may think very important, as, -the 
Reformation, the Incarnation ; the pronoun I, and the 
interjection O ; and generally also the name of an object 
personified, as, " O Grave, where is thy victory ?" 

A, an, and wand, are all syllables. Every syllable 
must have at least one vowel. 

Words of one syllable are called mono.v/lldbles. 
Words of two syllables are called dissyllables. 
Words of three syllables are called trisyllables. 
Words of four and more syllables are called poly syl- 
lables. 

Spelling is the art of expressing words by their 
proper letters. 

(Pass to the Exercises 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6.) 

§ 2. PROPOSITIONS. 

3. — In order to comprehend fully the nature and objects 
of Grammar in its practical bearings, we must be fami- 
liar with the nature and structure of Propositions. 

It is not the usage of languages to take always the 
simple regular form of a Proposition. 

Every proposition has three elements, or parts — sub- 
ject, PREDICATE, and COPULA. 

0&«.— The simplest and most regular affirmative propositions 
consist of three words, (neither more nor less,) and Ine negative 
one of four. 

In each proposition an assertion is made. If there 
were no assertion, there would be no j)roposition. 



PROPOSITIONS. 



AFFIRMATIVE PROPOSITIONS.! 


KBOATIVB PROPO 


Subject, 


Coimla, 


Predicate, 


Subject. 


Copula, 


man 


IS 


mortal. 


man 


is not 


life 


is 


short. 


Hfe 


is not 


summer 


is 


pleasant. 


summer 


is not 


bread 


is 


cheap. 


winter 


is not 



Predicate, 

mortal, 
short, 
pleasant, 
cold. 

06«.— Such words at man, woman, bow, arrow, wealth, are ca- 
pable of forming, by themselves, subject s. Such words as good, 
cold, hunting, hunted, beaten, are capable of forming, by them- 
selves, both predicates and copulas. In addition to these three 
classes of words, we have those that, like not, conrert an affirma- 
tiTe copula into a negative, and those that can form only parts of 
propositions. 

It is asserted of summer, the subject, that it is pleasant. 

It is asserted of man, the subject, that he is mortal. 

It is asserted of bread, that it is cheap. 

In each proposition, we may insert not after is. 

The assertion still remains ; the proposition remains. 

The first negative assertion is ^fdUe one. 

The fact of man's being mortal is affirmed positively. 

The fact of man's being not mortal is also affirmed. 

Every proposition belongs to one of these two classes. 

1$ expresses affirmation, and is a necessary element. 

In not expresses denial, and is a necessary element. 

" Man mortal," " life short," are only parts of propo- 
sitions. 

" Is mortal," " is short," of themselves, are useless 
combinations. 

"Life is," " man is," are fragments that speak of things. 

They are fragments that state nothing about those thin^. 

In " man mortal," nothing is affirmed or denied ; tne 
copula is wanting. 

In " is mortal," we want the subject of the assertion. 

In " man is," we state nothing concerning him ; there 
is no assertion. 

The assertion made concerning any thing is called the 
predicate. 

The copula connects the predicate with tlkft «Qfc\<i^v* 



() PROPOSITIONS. ETYMOLOGY. 

Notice especially the predicates in ing, ed, en, last Obs. 
All subjects that could by themselves form subjects, 

can also by themselves form predicates. 
All the words that can by themselves form predicates, 

cannot by themselves form subjects. 
Man dies. ) The copula and predicate are expressed 
Flowers ya^. J in a single word. 
In " man dies," the predicate in full would be " dying." 
In " flowers fade," the predicate in full would be " fad- 

ing." 
In the first, the copula in full would be is. 
In the second, the copula in full would be are. 
The parts of Propositions are referred to in the last 

Observation. 
These parts indicate a fresh point in the structure of 

sentences. 
We could not say " The sun is brightly :" brightly is 

not a predicate. 
It would be quite correct to say, " The sun is shining 

brightly;" 
The word " brightly" is subordinate to the word " shin- 
ing," the predicate. It is a part of the predicate. 
All words are subordinate to the three elements of a 

proposition. 
They are called parts of propositions, to distinguish 

them from the elements. 



§ 3. ETYMOLOGY. 

4. — Etymology treats of the classification, the injlec- 
tion, and the derivation of words. 

The words of the English Language may be all ar- 
ranged under eight classes, called Parts of Speech, viz. 
Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, 
Conjunction, and Interjection, 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

5. Nouns. — The first attempt at language was to give 

names to things. 

Some objects are pei^ceivedwith the outward senses; 
Q.S, Man, song. 

Other objects are perceived by the understanding : 
B3, Vice, discretion. 

We can make all these subjects of propositions. 

By themselves, they can be either subjects or predi- 
cates. 

A noun that is the name of a thing is called a sub- 
stantive. 

6. Concerning such and such objects, we can assert such 

and such qualities* as conjoined with them. 
Concerning man, we can say he is mortal ; 
(i.e.) He is endowed with the quality of mortality. 
Concerning bread, we can say it is cheap; 
(i.e.) It has the accidental quality of cheapness, 
ouch words express qiLalities belonging to the object. 
Words expressive of qualities (xmjoined are called 

adjectives. 
Such words can by themselves form predicates. 
Adjectives, however, cannot by themselves form 

subjects. 

7. There is aconnective class of words called pronouns. 
They are like nouns, and substitutes for them. 
Like nouns, they are capable of forming subjects. 
Idke nouns, they are capable of forming predicates. 
Unlike nouns, they are not names of objects. 
They are — I, thou, he, she, it, we, ye, they, tliis, 

that, these, &c. 
I is not the name of one object more than another. 
It varies with the speaker, whoever he or she may be. 

• The ordinary definitions are faulty. The Adjective does twt express 
the quality simply, but the qttalitv or property {u conjoined ufith a substance ; 
or, as Grammarians have termed it, in concreto. In ** ^ good nvcwv^" %t«id.- 
ness is the name of the quality, and good \a V\ie adjective «v^\^%«wb.%'Os>.V^ 
quality as conjoined with the subject, XMiXi^ 
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When John says J, it means John. When Mary says 

If it means Mary. 
The word thou does not denote one object more than 

another. 
When thou is said to John, it means John. 
When thou is said to Mary, it means Mary. 
The word taken by itself is not the name of one more 

than the other. 
8. The VERB is considered the most important part of 

Hpocch. — The word vm*h is from verbum^ the word. 
Its essence^ or property, consists in affirmation. 
By this it is distinguished from every other part of 

spiMJch. There is no assertionmade withoutthe verb. 
TJio simplest of all verbs is the verb to be. 
It is called by the Greeks " the verb of existence." 
After the Latins, we call it a substantive verb. 
It can by itself form Copulas of Propositions. 
Eveiy subject of discourse is spoken of as doing or 

svfferingj 
As acting or acted upon, or as neither doing nor 

mffenng. 
Hence we have active, passive, and neuter 

VERBS, 

Called also oommon verbs, to distinguish them 
from the substantive verb. 

Take the phrase, " The plant is growing.*' 

" Growing " is an adjective of a peculiar sort. 

It is a predicate, and in this respect agrees with ad- 
jectives. 

It conveys the notion of action, and in this it agrees 
with verbs. 

Words of this form and character are called par- 
ticiples*. 

Every Verb can be reduced to the Verb Substan- 
tive and Participle. 

Take the phrase " I speaking," omitting the copula. 

The expression, as it stands, is without sense. 

• From />ar*, part, and copio.ltake. 
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Take the words " I speak/' and it makes sense. 
" I speak*' constitutes a proposition, " I speaking" 

does not. 
The fact is, " speak" is equivalent to " am speaking," 
That is, "speak" constitutes both predicate and 

copula. 
And words that constitute both are called common 

VERBS. 

Verbs are to be considered in respect of — 1. Person ; 

2. Number ; 3. Mood ; 4. Tense. 
As the quality of a Substantive is expressed by the 

Adjective, 
So the energy of a Verb is expressed by an adverb. 

Ob«.— They nave been called attributes of the second order.— 
''Adjective and Verbs," says Mr. Harris, *' denote the attributes 
of Substantives ; so there is an inferior class of them which denote 
the attributes only of attributes. " He refers to the Adverb. 

9. There is a class of connectives called preposi- 

tions*. 
These are in language what the finger-post is to the 

traveller. 
All material objects exist in space, and must have a 

relative position one to the other. 
The relations of words will be destroyed, and the 

sense destroyed, by removing the Prepositions. 
Ex. I saw a dog. • . .a man. . . .a distance. . . .the 

church. 
If the Prepositions neaVy at, from, are supplied, we 

have — 
Ex. I saw a dog near a man, at a distance from the 

church. 
Prepositions express a connection of things, as above. 
They also express a connection of actions ; as, " They 

abstained j^ow wine, ciccording to his precept." 

10. There is another class of connectives called 
conjunctions!. 

They are used to connect words, but more particu- 
larly sentences. ^ 

■ • Ftomprce, before, and pono, 1 -^Vwie. 

f From con, with, and jungo, I joVa. 
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Conjunctions are generally classed as conjunctive 

and disjunctive. 
The latter class mostly runs in p9.irs, as, — 
Ex. " Either tlie one or the other must be blamed." 
The best rule to know Conjunctions is by their situ- 
ation. 

06«.— According to Hakmis, there are three sorts of connective 
ivords, Pronouns, Prepositions, and Conjunctions. Each connects 
bv a diflterent idea : I. Pronouns supply the place of a Noun ; 2. 
Prepositions connect single word* by annexing to them various re- 
latt ons which they had not before ; 3. Conjunctions are like stronger 
sinews and tendons in the natural body, because they link different 
meanings together, and consolidate the several periods of a discourse. 

§ 4. NOUNS. 

11. — Nouns are names of things, names of states or 

actions J and names of qtuilities. 
Nouns ai'e referred to by means of pronominal or 

adjectival words, among which a and tlie are most 

conspicuous. 
"A man," "a tree," means " one man," "one tree." 
There is no reference to any tree in particular. 

Obs, ** I must acknowledge the dbtinctive name of Article as- 
signed to a and afit appears to be useless." Dr, Crombie. 
The is ** the demonstrative word; theU abbreviated.— Z>r.Crof?t&i>. 

" The man," " the trees," alludes to some particu- 
lar ohjecty or objects, otherwise mentioned. 

A child gets first a general notion of an object ; as, 
" man," and from this he passes to his individual 
name ; as, Charles, Robert, &c. 

" Man," and all words denoting a class, are called 

COMMON* NOUNS. 

Proper nouns are the names of individuals only; 

as, Charles, London. 
Man, horse, are said to be in the singular number: 

each word stands for one object. 
Men, horses, are said to be in the plural number : 

each word stands for more than one object. 
The general rule for the formation of the plural 

is, to add an s to the sinp^ular. 

* Or, appeU&U\e. 



NOUNS. 
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12. Exceptions are comprised in the following Table, 

SINO. 

- S /g'^S-aN as, Class.. 
■SH/|ia,§ .. Rush.. 

■X ISgl .. Fox .. 
-O l^'^LsJ .. Echo.. 
-lO ..S...< .. FoUo.. 

- Y . . lES. . . . Sky3 . . I 

-Y ..S Day*..] 

-FE ..VES .. Loaf..] 

Sheep.! 
Hose..] 
Means. 



PLU. 


STNG. 


PLU. 


SIKO. 


PLU. 


Classes. 


Man... 


. Men«. 


Die ... 


. Dies'« 


Rushes. 


Chad. . . 


. ChUdren»o 


Die ... 


.Dice. 


Inches. 


Foot . . . 


. Feet" 


Virtue. 




Foxes. 


Ox 


. Oxen^ 


Insolence'* 


Echoes. 


Cow . . . 


. (Klne)»2 


Gold. 




FoUos^. 


Penny . 


. Pence»3 


News^o 




Skies. 


Brother. 


. Brothers. 


Ahns^ 




Days. 


Brother. 


. Brethren** 


Riches^^ 


Riches. 


Loaves* 


Swhie'*. 


. Swme. 


Bread. 




Sheep«. 


Wheat 


- 


Pains^a . 


. Pains. 


Hose^ 


Wheat . 


. Wheats»« 




F0lk24 


Means^ 




Thanks^' 


Fish.... 


,.25 




Pea.... 


.. 28 



The Figures in the Table hane r^erence to the Observations below. 



OBSERVATIONS FOB ADVANCED LEARNERS. 

1. Where ch is sounded hard, as stomach, the plural is stomachs.— 
2. With nouns in lo, }om junto, canto, tyro, grotto, portico, solo, and ^Kar/o, 

as these have s only in the plural. 3. Such substantives were formerly 

written as skie.— 4. y with a vowel before it is not changed into ies. Good 
authors frequently err in this respect ; as, " Chimnles with scorn rejecting 

smoke."— ^'t^'tyif. 5. The following words follow the general rule : hoof, 

roof, grief, dwarf, mischief, handkerchief, relief, muff, and all in ff, except 

staff, staves, 6. Some words are used alike in both numbers, as either 

singular or plural.— 7. Hosen is an obsolete plural ; it occurs in the Bible : 

*• These men were bound in their hosen."— Dan. iii. 21. 8. In all the 

best authors, I find this word as much used in the singular as in the plural. 

9. EN is a Teutonic termination, still retained in a few words. 10. 

Childer is a provincial term, but it is the basis of the word chUd-r-en. It 
is thought to be a double plural ; the r and en point to such in the Anglo- 

JSajLon. 11. There are a few of these forms of the plural; as, goose, geese: 

they are considered among the oldest forms in the language. 12. Kine 

(cowen) is occasionally met with, though now obsolete. 13. Six pennies 

means six separate penny pieces. Six-pence means a single coin, equiva- 
lent to six penny pieces. 14. Brethren denotes persons of the same 

society or profession. Brethren in Scripture is used for brothers. 15, 

Some singulars have a only to distinguish them from the plural ; as, a 

swine, a deer. 16. Wheat and such words have no plural, as thini|;s 

measured or weighed, but only as varieties. 17. A singular is found in 

the Bible ; as, "What thank nave ye?" 18. Dies (for coining) ; Dice 
( for gaming). 19. Names of abstract or moral qualities have no plural. 
Hume uses the word." insolences," but •* acts of insolence" is better. 
20. Rarely in the plural. 21. The Anglo-Saxon form was " selmessej" 
hence, with respect to its form, it is singular. It is occasionally used m 
the plural. 22. From the French singular "richesse." 23. Pains, 
with respect to its form, is plural, from " peine." It is used by the best 
writers as singular and plural. 24. Folks is superfluous : the word folk 
implies plamlity. 2o. It is said, fishes refer to number ; fish, to quan- 
tity. In the latter case, some call it a collective noun singular. 2o. It 
is said, pecu signify the seeds as distinct objects ; peane, the seeds in a 
mass ; or it is Ukc wheat, a collective siug^uiar. 



1^ NOUNS. GENDERS. 

13, WORDS THAT RETAIN THEIR FOREIGN FORMS. 

Sinff* UM becomes in the plural a, in animalculum^ ar- 
canum^ automaton^ criterion, datum, desideratum, 
effluvium, encomium, erratum, memorandum, phe- 
nomenon. Stratum. 

Sing> IS becomes in the plural es, in antithesis, axis, 
basis, crisis, diaeresis, ellipsis, emphasis, hypothesis, 
metamorphosis. 

Sing. EX or ix becomes in the plural ices, in apex, 
appendix, index, veitex, vortex. 

Sing, us becomes in the plural i, in focus, genius, 
ignis-fatuus, magus, radius, stimulus. 
ing. calx becomes calces ; cherub, cherubim ; genus, 
genera ; lamina, laminae ; monsieur, messieurs ; sta- 
men, stamina ; virtuoso, virtuosi ; beau, beaux. 

(Turn to Exercises 25, 26, 27, 28, 29.) 



§ 5. OF GENDERS*. 

14. Every substance is either male or female, or nei- 

ther one nor the other. 

In English all male animals are considered as mas- 
culine; as, a boy. 

All female animals are considered slb feminine; as, 
a girl. (Parent, child, &c., are oteitherf gender, 
i.e. mas. or fern.) 

All things inanimate, or destitute of sex, are termed 
neuterl ; as, a stone. 

15. TTiere are three mays of distinguishing the genders : 

1. By wholly different words ; as, 



• In English iubstantives there is no true distinction of gender. In 
Anglo-Saxon the distinction existed. , 

t The appellation ** common Gender,** in this case, is not sufficiently 
descriptive. It serves, however, for •• Parents," &c.. in the plural. 
t Neuter, neither ; as neither belonging to male nor female. 





GENDERS. 


r3 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female, 


Bachelor 


maid 


Horse 


mare 


Beau 


belle 


Husband 


wife 


Boar 


sow 


King 


queen 


Boy 


girl 


Lad 


lass 


Brother 


sister 


Lord 


lady 


Buck 


doe 


Man 


woman 


Bull 


cow 


Master 


mistress 


Bullock ) 
Ox or Steer ) 


heifer 


Milter 


spawner 


Nephew 


neicc 


Cock 


hen 


Ram 


ewe 


Colt 
Dog 


filly 
bitch 


Singer 


{ songstress 
I or singer 


Drake 


duck 


Sloven 


slattern* 


Earl 


countess 




(slut) 


Father 


mother 


« 


vixen 


Friar 


nun 


Son 


daughter 


Gander 


eoosc 


Uucle 


aunt 


Hart 


roe 


Wizard 


witch 






Sir 


madam 



* All the Grammarians have tacked the words sloven and slut 
together. Slattern is much better^ as the feminine of sloven^ for 
both these refer especially to neghgence in dress. Slut is more 
particularly a dirty woman. With reference to their etymology, 
sloven was probabfy once a feminine, as carlin^ an old woman, a 
word used by Burns. Bruin^ the bear (in old High German, 
pirinn^ a she bear) ; and vixen, a true feminine derivative from 
fox (German, fuchsinn). The termination inn is a German femi- 
nine affix, equivalent to our ess^ and found only in the words refer- 
red to. Sloven may have become masculine only, in the same way 
as songster^ from sangestre^ a female singer ; sangere, a male 
singer. There is a class of these words in Anglo-Saxon. Seam- 
iter was a female seamer ; we have made it masculine, and added 
ess for the feminine. Spinster is the only word, I believe, that 
■till retains its feminine force. The surnames fVebster and Bax- 
ter^ are derived from this class: the one means a female weaver ; 
the other, a female baker (the same in Dutch). In the word he- 
roine^ we have a Greek termination. Just as ix is a Latin, and inn 
a German one. Etymologists consider heroine quite dUti^^Vix^xsv 
hero in its derivation. 
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2. By partially different words, or by composition*; as, 
A cock-sparrow a hen-sparrow I A he-goat a she-goat 

A man-servant a maid-servant | A he-ass a she-ass 

3. By derivationf, or a difference of termination; as, 
Male, abbot ; female, abbesst ; actor, actress ; admi- 

tiistrator, administratrix ; adulterer, adultress ; ambas- 
sador, ambassadress ; arbiter, arbitress ; author, (often) 
authoress ; baron, baroness ; bridegroom, bride ; be- 
nefactor, benefactress ; caterer, cateress ; chanter, 
chantress; conductor, conductress; count, countess; 
deacon, deaconess ; duke, duchess ; elector, electress ; 
emperor, empress; enchanter, enchantress; executor, 
executrix ; governor, governess ; heir, heiress ; hero, 
heroine; hunter, huntress; host, hostess; jew, Jewess; 
landgrave, landgravine ; lion, lioness ; marquis, mar- 
chioness ; mayor, mayoress ; patron, patroness ; peer, 
peeress; poet, poetess; priest, priestess; prince, princess; 
prior, prioress; prophet, prophetess; protector, protect- 
ress ; shepherd, shepherdess ; songster, songstress ; 
sorcerer, sorceress ; sultan, sultana or sultaness ; tiger, 
tigress ; traitor, traitress ; tutor, tutoress ; tyrant, 
tyranness; viscount, viscountess; votary, votaress; 
widower, widow. 

English Substantives, except such as denote living 
beings, are all of the neuter gender. 

Before the 17th century, his and her were necessarily 
used in speaking of things, for the neuter possessive its 
was not in existence. 

This circumstance led to a personification of things. 
We still continue the practice when we say of^he sun, 
" He is setting," or of the moon, " She is dim." 

Workmen generally, when speaking of the imple- 
ments of their trade, use the epithet " He." 

Obs. — This is more perhaps the effect of accident, than of any 
natural law, for, while we use ''he and she*' for the sun and moon, 

* Composition is the addition of whole words. 
i Derivation is the addition of parts of words ; as, ess^ Sec. 
t OriginaUy abbotess. {Some others also are contracted^ 
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as it is metaphoricallj used in the Classic languages, we find the 
reverse in the Gothic dialects, Tnot excluding the Anglo-Saxon) ; 
the moon is there masculine, ana the sun feminine. In no language 
is sex assigned to things inanimate, according to any consistent or 
determinate rule. In the Classic languages, the gender of «o/, 
sun ; and luna, moon, was unaiterablj fixed ; so that these lan- 
guages were incapable of admitting the more animated phrase- 
ology of '' She sails well," for '' It sails well," as the English can 
do in speaking of a ship, &c. 

(Turn to the Exercises 30, 31, 33.) 



§ 6. OF THE CASES OF NOUNS. 

16. In English there are only three cases, nominative, 

genitive or possessive j and objective or acciLsative 
case. 

Obs. — The Latins hare six of these terminations, called 
cases, which are applicable to six difi^erent situations or 
conditions of the substantive, and they are named in accord- 
ance with the principal relation which each case is fitted to 
represent. 1 he Latins changed the end of the word in 
forming their cases. JVe use prepositions before the word 
insteaa of these cases ; as, for the Latin word Domini, we 
say of a Lord ; and for Domino, we say to a Lord, &c. 

If case be the relations which nouns have to other 
words, then all languages have cases. 

If case be the change of termination in nouns, then 
the modern languages are almost all without cases. 

EXAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

17. Ex. " The King reigns ;" " The King is power- 
ful ;" " The King rules his people." 

In the 1 Ex. King, the olject of the idea, is consi- 
dered as merely reigning. 

In the 2 Ex. King is the subject of a quality; he is 
poTverJul. 

In the 3 Ex. King is the agent of an action, and 
people is the object affected. 

In each of these senses, the word King is the sub- 
ject, or NOMINATIVE CASE. 
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If appears to be the first of the relations which we 
call CRRe ; it commands the whole phrase^ and might 
be termed ihe foregoing state. 

Ex. " He is striking him ;" " They are striking 
him ;" " They are striking them.** 

These are propositions; lie and they are subjects; 
is and are are copulas ; striJting him and striking them 
are the predicates. 

If we inveil the position of the words, we invert 
their meaning ; the dead languages are not so affected. 

Observe, '^6 and him above are the same parts of 
speech, of the saine gender, of the same number, but of 
different form s. 

The same may be said of the words "they" and 
*< them.'' In one, there is the presence, in the other, 
the absence, of the letter m, (as also in " he," " him") 

The reason of this is, tlie words are in different 
cases: the word "^c" is in one case, the word " A??/*" 
in another. 

Differences of this sort, expressed by difference of 
form, are said to constitute case^. 

It is the habit of languages, wor<? or fc^^, to express 
this difference of meaning, in Nouns and Pronouns, 
by a difference o^form. 

We cannot say, " Him is stnking he" nor " Them 
are striking they" because ^^him" and ^^them" are of 
the objective case form, and cannot be nominative cases, 
nor subjects of the verb. 

Ex. "This is he;" "These are they." Notice 
the different position of "he" and "they" in these 
phrases. 

They occupy the veiy position which the objective 
cases him, them, occupied in " He is striking him," &c., 
above. 

" He " and " they " however are not of the objec- 
tive form; but of the nominative case form. 

How is it we can use " he " and " they " after the 
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verb as well as before it, and yet not use ^' him " and 
"them" before the verb? 

Because it is our custom* to employ the nominatives 
like " he J tket/, we, ye/* &c., as subjects and predicates ; 
and because it is our usage to employ the objective 
forms " him, them," &c., as parts of the predicate only, 
and never as subjects. 

A true nominative, then, (whether of personal pro- 
nouns, as in the examples, or of nouns,) is that form 
which can by itself constitute a tetm, or which is used 
as the subject of an affirmMion, or a question. 

A noun or personal pronoun is in the possessive 
case when it expresses owne7*ship or possession ; as, '^ a 
bird's eye," " thine eye." 

A noun or personal pronoun is in the objective case 
when it constitutes only part of a term, as, " I like him;** 
or when it is the object of an action ; or when it is the 
object of some relation expressed by a preposition, as, 
" I went to him,*' 

In the Ex. " James strikes John's horse," we have 
the three cases in their order. 

The nominative and objective cases of Nouns are 
always alike ; as, nom, Famer, obj. Father 

The nominative and objective cases oi personal pro- 
nouns are not alike ; as, nom. he, obj* him. 

The possessive case of nouns differs from the nomi- 
native and objective by adding an s with an apo- 
strope (') ; as, Father's. 

Ex, " He is going London." "-ETe" is the subject ; 
"w" is the copula; ^^ going London** the predicate. 

But " going London " is nonsense : " going " has 
not the same relation to "London" that "striking," 
in an example above, has to " him," yet they are both 
objectives. 

It is here necessary to put " to " before the word 
" London ;" that is all that distinguishes it from the 
nominative : such is our usage^ 

• Cuatom, or usage, haa been called " the Ai\A.Vt%*% olAjM^5i»%^»*^ 

C 
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The Romans would have changed the termination of 
the word| to distinguish it from the nominative : such 
was their usage*. 

Obs, — Compare these two examples, English and Latin, word 
for word, and notice the changes especially that take place in^/tii« 
and pater, and compare them with son and father, 
" The father teaches the son." I "The son teaches the father." 

Pater docet filium. | FUius docet patrem. 

Filium and patrem (as aceusatires) are asaally placed first in 
Latin. In English, however, it is essential that the nominative 
precede. 

JSx. " He fought with a lance." In some languages 
with would be omitted, and the word lance change its 
form. 

In our language, lance is the object of the relation 
expressed by the preposition with, 

Ex. '* This is a picture of John." In many lan- 
guages " (t/"" would be omitted, and John change its 
termination. 

The meaning of the phrase is, " This is a picture 
of which John is the subject." 

Ex. " This is John's picture." The word John's 
is, in this instance, without to, with, or of: it has 
undergone a change of form.. 

The word John has been changed into John's. — 
Here a true ca^e is constituted. 

The meaning of the phrase is, " This is a picture 
in the possession of John." ' 

Theidea of possession is expressed by the addition 
of 's ; and John's is an example of what is called the 
possessive case. 

EXAMPLES OF NOUNS DECLINED. 

Singular, Plural. Singular. Plural, 



Nom. Father fathers 
Poss. Father's fathers' 
Ohj. Father fathers 



Nom. Man men 
Poss. Man's men'sf 
Ohj. Man men 



Obs. — '''•One,** from the French " on," meaning the people at 
large, is declined as a noun. " Other,** used substantively, ii 
declined Wke father. 

* They might also have added a preposition, as motion towards an ob- 
ject is intended. f Men's is formed \\We l\xe SVixg. Vo*, Af(»n'»» because 
the nominative pJuraJ does not end in. 8. 
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06#.— Mark the words *''' father's" and " conscience' " in " For 
conscience' sake :'* in one, s is omitted, because words ending in 
«, ««, c£, &c., do not easily admit the hissing sound after them. 

Obs. — in Anglo-Saxon, the form corresponding to the genitire 
ended in ss, the b was ejected, and it became 's. The form cor- 
responding to the nominative plural was as, but the a was ejected. 
(Turn to the Exercises, 10, 13, 14, 17, 33, 34.) 

§ 7. ADJECTIVES. 

18. Adjectives in language correspond with the tints 

and hues of a painting. 
As qualities adhere to things, so adjectives adhere 

to nouns. 
They are called adjectives because they add a dis- 

tinct idea to the noun. 

Obs. — This definition is important, as including the idea at- 
tached by the Old Grammarians to the *•*' adjective noun,** or 
the word expressing the quality *''' in concreto** Home Tooke 
contends that *^ adjective noun** is a right term, and that the 
adjective is by no means a necessary part of speech. Crombie 
is of the same opinion. 

Adjectives are of two classes — adjectives of quality, 
and adjectives of number* ; as, " A good boy;'' 
" The second class ;" " Any man." 

Adjectives are nouns of a subordinate ctass, that 
appear to have originated from the noun ; but 
they differ in many important points. 

In " bright sun," " pale moon," " glittering star," 
the words sun, moon, and star, can stand alone. 

Bright, pale, and glittering, have no precise mean- 
ing without being joined to a noun. 

Many of the adjectives are literally surnames ; as, 
"William Black," " Isaac Brown." 

In the English language, adjectives never vary 
their terminations. They are destitute of com : 
the nominative, possessive, and objective senses 
are alike ; as, — 

NOM. A good man. | A good woman. I A good sword. 
Poss. A good man's son. A good woman's son. A good sword's edge. 
ObJ. a good man. | A good woman. | A good sword . 

• ** Each," "evert/," ** either," are included, as referring to numUct 
distrihntirely; ** both," sigwify'mg tiro,*' rmly" ^OTve-VvVe)/* set>*TalC' -sc^CV 
' ' some" which implies more than Acrcroi, Viwt "m o^\jo^\.\Jvou \«i '* wwrvxi , 
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The only way in which adjectives change their 
form is in respect of the degrees of comparison. 

From the adjective in its positive or simple state, 
are formed the comparative and superlative. 

Adjectives thus change their form to express the 
comparative degrees of qualities. 

-R or -ER is the sign of the comparative degree ; 
it is equivalent to the word more. 

The word " brighter**' is equivalent in meaning to 
the word " more bright*^ 

-ST or -EST is the sign of the superlative degree ; 
it is equivalent to the word mx)st. 

The word " brightest" is equivalent to the word 
" most bright J^ 

The positive does not express comparison, but it 
implies contrast. We speak of high mountains, but 
they imply de&p vallies. 

The COMPARATIVE denotes a greater degree of the 
quality possessed by the»Positive ; and it expresses 
a comparison between two objects, or one and a num- 
ber taken collectively. 

The SUPERLATIVE denotes the greatest degree of 
the quality possessed by the Positive. It expresses 
comparison between one and a number of individuals 
taken separately. "O/^'aZway^foUows the superlative. 

We often confound adjectives of the comparative 
and superlative degree. We often say ** He is the 
best 01 the two,*' when we mean ^* better of the two." 

Words that have a consonant before y, as "happy," 
change the y into i before er or est ; as, happier. 

Words ending with a single vowel before a single 
consonant, double the consonant before er or est ; as, 
hot, hotter, hottest. 

Dissyllables not ending in y or e, are usually com- 
pared by more and most. 

• The Comparative is followed by " than** its distinguishing 
mark; hence, inferior, superior, prior, &c.. though they have 
the form of Latin comparatives, are not Enelish comparatives. 
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Adjectives of more than two syllables are com- 
pared by more and most. 

There is an indirect comparison made with the 
words toOy veryy exceedingly ^ &c.; as, too goody very 
hard. 

Some adjectives do not properly admit of compa- 
rison ; as, true, perfect, universal, chief, &c. 

19. A Table of Adjectives compared irregularly. 

Super. 

{lowest 
lowermost 

most 



Comp. 



Positive. 

Bad> ^ 

Evil > worse' . 

111.. 3 

Far .. farther^ 

Fore., former*.. 

Good . better . . 

Hind . hinder . . 



Super. 

worst 

farthest 
€ foremost 
Jfirst* 



C hindmost 
^hindermost 

{inmost 
innermost 
jhitest 
tUst<i 
least 



Fositire. 

Low.. 

Many) 
Much) 



Comp. 
lower . . 



Near* . nearer. 

netho*. 

{dder . 
older , 

outer , 



01d»«. 



iiN.B. 



{nearest 
next 

nethermost 
ddest 
oldest 

{utmost 
outermost 
Other** is mostly used as a 



comparative, followed by •* than,** 
** It is not apronoun."- vide Dr.Cr. 



inner , 

Late., later.. . 
Little^, less . . . 

OBBBBVATIONB FOB ADVAKCBD LBABKBRS. 

1. There are no such words as gooder, badder, eviller, iller, or goodest, 

baddest, &c. 2. Worse and worst have no positive : there is no such 

word as toor, Wor»e is a remnant of the old IVlOBSo •Gothic form of com- 

I>arison, made by the addition of the tound of s or z, and not r, which be- 
ongs to a later stase of the language. It is one of the oldest forms of 
comparison in the language. According to Orimm, t was the sign of the 
superlative ; hence toorst. — 3. The word far-th-er means more far, or 
more distant; the th is inserted either because far-er is more inharmoni- 
ous, or from the word being confounded with f ur-th-er. 4. Former is 

a rc^lar comparative, from the Anglo-Saxon forma f for-m-a). The m 
in fore-m«ost, and other words endinf^ in most, has nothing to (K> with the 
word most as an added word ; the m is part of the Anglo-Saxon word, and 
not part of the termination. — 5. First (fir-st). — 6. Best and last, on com- 
parison with better and latter, are found to have lost the sound oft. The 

full foims would be bett-est and lat-est, 7. Little, less, &c., are forms 

not satisfactorily accounted for. 8* As late as the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, we find the positive mioe, from which more is derived. 9. Nea-r. 

The r is no part of the original word. The Anglo-Saxon had r^eah for the 
positive, nea-rre, nea-r, and ny-r for the comparative ; hence nea-r-er is 
a douhle comparative in form. Next is the superlative of nigh, contracted 
from nighest ; the h was pronounced in Anglo-Saxon, and passed into the 

sound 01 k or g hard. 10. Some Anglo-iSaxon comparatives chaasefeA. 

the vowel of the positive: from eald, yldre,Ldre^yi^\ias^^^^sst^ ^N-* 

Other is from the same root as odd, 

(Turn to the Exercises 11, 13. 15, 16, \%, \^,^^,^^»'».^ 
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§ 8. PRONOUNS. 
THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

20. Be careful to distinguish between words that are 
names ofoljects and pronouns which are substituted 
for names of objects. 

Much has been said abeady with respect to case, 
etc., that applies equally to the nouns and their sub- 
stitutes. As substitutes, they renew the idea of the 
noun they stand for. 

They are called pronouns, (i.e.) words used for 
nouns, from pro, for, and nomen, noun- 

Every conceivable part of nature has a substitute 
in one of the words, I, thou, he, she, it, and their 
plurals, termed personal pronouns. 

Because there is only that which speaks (I, we,) ; 
that which is spoken to (thou, ye,) ; and that con- 
cerning which a speech is made (he, she, it, &c.). 

There are four kinds of Pronouns — personal, 
POSSESSIVE, RELATIVE, and demonstrative. 

THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

SINGULAR. FLURAL. 

Nom, Poss. Ohj. Norn. Pots, Obj. 

pro'^o.S.tZ^f j I mine me we ours us 

2 m. or f. . . Thou thine thee you yours you 

3 m He his him } 

3 f . She hers her ; they theirs them 

3 n It its it y 

Ye is often used instead of yow in the nominative. 

Mine and thine were formerly used instead of my 
and thy, before a vowel or an h. 

The possessive cases, hersj its, ours, should never 
be written her^s, ifs, &c. 

To mark the pronouns with emphasis, they are 
compounded with the word self, selves; as, myself, 
himself. 



06«.-In ** Gate killed himself^** the aeent and object of the 
^tion are the same ; hence '* self** is called a reciprocal pro- 
noun. It may be used alone as a noun. Theirselves is now 



obsolete; in iU stead use themselves, 

(Turn to Exercises 21. sn.^ 
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§ 9. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

21. The second class of Pronouns are called possessive, 
because they express ownership or possession, 

^he possessive pronouns arc — ^my, thy, his, her, its, 
our, youT, their. 

We must distin^ish these from thepossessive cases, 
mine, thine, ours, liers, yours, theirs. 

Because the latter, though they signify possession, 
are only possessive cases of I, thou, he, we, &c., which 
have no possessive power. 

The possessive pronouns, my, thy, his, her, &c., are 
t7ite possessives according to Latham, they have the 
essential character of pronouns ; but they are distin- 
guished from the possessive cases by their incapacity 
to stand alone, as seen below. " They are also cor- 
rectly named pronominal adjectives," —Dr. Crombie, 

My and thy are equivalents of the Latin words 
mei and tui. 

Mine and thin^ are equivalents of the Latin words 
Tneus and tens. 

Ex, " This is thy booh." " This is a book of thine." 
" This is my book," " This is a book of mine," 
" This is your book," " This is a book of yours," 

In each sentence we make an assertion as to the 
nature of the book. 

We state what the book is in regard to ownership 
or possession. 

We assert that it is my book, that it belongs to 
me. That it is a book of mine rather than of any 
other person. 

The adjective own is often added to give empha- 
sis to the possessives. 

§ la RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

22. There is a class of Pronouns caWed relolxtje ^\ifeR»»afc 
thej refer to something going befocQ. 
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The word, or phrase, to which the relative pronoun 
refers is called the antecedent, or correlative. 

The relatives are, whoy whichj and that (also as)*. 

They are always of the same gender, numhery and 
person with the antecedent, but not always in the 
same case. 

Who is applied to persons only; as, *' The boy who 
reads." 

Which is applied to the lower animals and things 
without life. 

JSx. " Is it the Times or the Sun newspaper which 
you read ?" 

That is often used instead of the pronouns who 
and which ; as, " The books that he bought." 

That is not varied by case, but who and which are 
thus declined : — 

CNoM. who CNoM. which 

Sing. & Flu. ^ Poss. whose Sing. & Plu. < Poss. whose 

^Obj. whom ^Obj. which 

What is a compound pronoun, including both the 
antecedent and the relative ; as, — 

Ex, "This is what I wanted." (i.e.) ihe thing 
which I wanted. 

Obt, — WhoeTcr, whosoever, and whoso, are compound rela- 
tives, equal to he who, or the person that. What, whatever, 
whatsoever, which, and its compounds, are sometimes used as 
adjectiyes ; as, ** Which things are an allegory.*' The relative 
sometimes refers to a whole clause as its antecedent. 
(Turn to Exercises 20, 38.) 

23. If we say " Who told you?" " Which is the book?" 
" What idle boy did it?" we ask so many questions.. 

Obs, — Who refers to persons, which to persons or things out 
of some definite number, what to persons or things indefinitely. 

In asking questions^ who, which, and what are 
called interrogativesyfrom. the Latin word interrogare, 
to question. 

§ 11. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

24. The demonstrative Pronouns point out some par- 
ticular object, __^ 

* Vide M'CuUoch*B ]!ill«aua\. 
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The true demonstratives are this and that, with 
their plurals, these and those. 

This is applied to an object near at hand or last 
named. 

That is applied to an object at a distance in time 
or place, or to the thing first mentioned. 

Ex. '' This is mme.'^ Ex. " That is yours." 

Obs.—He and she might be called demonstratives, for various reasons. 
The original plural of that is actually the presoit plural othe and the. 
The dennite article the might also be called a third sort of demonstra- 



aloneaa**that.* 



as 
used 



25. A TABLE, presenting at one view all the classes of Pronouns, 
viz., Personal, Possessive, Relative, and ]>emonstrative, with 
observations for more advanced learners. 



9mMaovAjB Pitoirouxrs. 



PossBssiVB case, 

or 
Double Possessive, 
Msedwithoui a Noun. 



The forefoin^ state, 
or Notntnattve case 

of the AGBNT. 



ThefDllowing 

state, or 
Objective case. 



TKUB 
POSSBSSIVBS, 

used toith 

a NOUN. 



First 
Person, 



.{ 



Sing. V 

Plnr. We« 

SeW^Sing. \ Thou 

i'^»<>».^Pl„...^0uorYe 

i Sing. mas.. . He^ 
Third ISmg.fem. .She^^ 
Person."^ Sing.neut. . It" 
Plur. com. . They 



mine^ 

ours* 

thine* 

yours^ 

yours 

his* 

hers 

itsi3 

theirs 



me« 

us 

thee« 

you 

you 

him*> 

her" 

it 

them 



my3 

our 

thy 

your 

your 

his 

her 

its 

thdr 



ItB&ATZVB PltOVOUXrS. 



Sing.> 
Plu. $ 
Sing.; 
Plu. $ 



Who 
Which 



whose 
whose 



OBJ. 

whom 
which 



Of Persons,. Who 
Q/" Persons! Which 
or things, /What»=' 



that" admits of no variation. 
ZlTTBltltOOATZVBS. 

whom 



which 
what 



N.B. The 
participle 
"as," with 
" such ** in 
Gonneotion, 
is now re- 
garded as a 
relative pro< 
noun ; as, 
*• Such as 
presume." 



MUBiwrowfi'PiLA'rxvB S^''»^--This Plu.,, 



The&«. \ 
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OBSBRVATIONS. 

1. / undergoes no change of form ; it occurs only in the nominative. — 
2. Me and my are substitutes to supply the deficiencies of /.- they are not 
formed from /. Me and my were ongmally the same word, the accusative. 

3. Althoueh much altered, we, ours, and «*, are modifications of the 

same original form. The Danish forms are vt, vor ; we, our. The Anglo- 
Saxon form tM^ is found. — 5. T^e and thy were originally the same 

word, and the same case. 4. Forms in n are of great antiquity. The n 

is no part of the original word r'mi-n, thi-nj, 6. Forms in «, ours, 

your-i, theirs, are derived from what were plural forms originally, our, 
your, their. Although adjectival in meaning, the forms originated as cases 

since the Anglo-Saxon period. The * is the s of the senitive case. 7. 

In the present stage ofthe English, the declension of Ae is defactive : the 
whole of the plural forms is last. The deficiency is supplied by they, theirs, 
them*, which once formed a plural of the word that, and was fully de- 
clined. — 8. His retains its original form and possessive character.— 9. 
■Him retains its original form, but it was a dtttive case, common to the mas- 
culine and neuter genders.—- 10. She occurs only as a nominative. — 
11. Her, ori^nally hire, used in Anglo-Saxon eitner as a dative or pos- 
sessive, and m modern English as a true possessive (her book), or an ob- 
jective (he led her^ . —12. /< is a true formation from he. t was in Az^lo- 
Baxon the sign of the neuter gender. The loss of the h has done much to 
disguise the word. Wha-t and tha^t are true neuters, like i-^. In several 
northern languages, all neuter adjectives end in /.— 13. The i of its Ci'ts) 
was mistaken for a part ofthe orinnal word ; hence it is irregularly formed. 
——14. Some consider **jfon ** as demonstrative ; others a^^ consider all 
the Demonstratives aa Adjectives, 



§ 12. VERBS. 

26. Verbs, as so called, by way of eminence, from the 
Latin word verhum, a word. 

Verbs are words which denote all ideas of eocisU 

enc€y action, or suffering, that belongs to beings ; or, 

every verb, except the substantive verb, designates 

an energy which is either exerted (active and passive), 

or simply ^Zi^ (neuter). 

O^f.—- All nature may be represented as a landscape. Nouns 
may be regarded as the rtirious Jigures of that landscape ; Ad- 
jectlyes as superadding their various tints and bluihes: Verba 
as conferring soul tma animation on the whole; and AdTcrbs 
as limiting the idea that belongs to every Verb. 

27. Verbs fall into two divisions—l. Verbs substantive ; 
2. Common verbs. 

CRead over again the chapter on Propositions. J 

Ex, "I am speaking." "Thou art writing." 
" She is playing." 

* Hence the reaaona some have for caX^ng He wcvd she ^' DetwonstrorftM 
I^onauns, partaking qfthe nature o/pcrionol pronoun* •" 
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The words am, artj is, constitute by themselves 
copulas. I mean they connect the words, "I — speak- 
ing," " Thou — writing/' " She — playing /' as 
such, they are termed verbs substantive. 

Mark the words " speaking," " writing," " play- 
ing :" they are called participles. 

The word participle comes from parSy part, and 
capioy I take, as taking part of two classes of words. 

They constitute predicates, and thus agree with 
the common adjective. 

They convey also the notion of action, which ad- 
jectives do not. 

Take the examples again, '' I am speaking," &c., 

reject the participial termination, ing^ and omit the 

copulas, or verbs substantive. 

06#.— Every Participle presupposes a Verb, and every Verb 
can be reduced to the Verb Substantive and Participle. 

Then there remain the phrases, I speak, thou 
writ, she play. 

Writ and play are not correctly used with thou 
and fie : there is another step to be taken. 

They are not correct, because it is not as educated 
persons speak. 

I speak is sense, and speak includes the sense ^^ I 
am speaking." It includes therefore the predicate 
and copula, and differs from the verb substantive. 

The verbs that include predicate and copula are 
called COMMON verbs. 
28. The common Verbs are usually divided into active, 
passive, and neuter. 

These are further divided into regular and ir- 
regular, PERSONAL and impersonal. 

By ACTIVE (in one of its two senses) is meant an 
action affirmed with respect to its object. And that 
object must be quite distinct f ram the agent — the doer 
of the action. 

Ex. "I love virtue." "limproNeXkci^"" ''^V^^^ 
no map. " 
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By PASSIVE is meant an action affirmed with re- 
spect to its subject. And it is about the subject re- 
ceiving that an assertion is made. 

Ex. « I am struck 5" « Thou art blamed ;" " He 

is injured." 

06«.— Remember struck^ blamed^ and injured, are partici- 
ples. Thej are predicates in connection with the passire verb, 
as ^* speakuig/* dzc, are in connection with the active. 

We can say also I strike, thou blamest, he injures. 
But then the last examples are all of the active form. 

The true passive verb cannot be without its cor- 
responding active form. 

AH t^e active forms, however, have not corre- 
sponding passive forms. 

We can say I walk, thou runnest, he whispers. 

We cannot say I am* walked, thou art run, he is 
whispered, in the ordinary sense. 

For this reason this sort of verb is called active 
INTRANSITIVE, and has no passive. Because the ac- 
tion has no transit, or passing over to an object. 

Where the transit from the subject to the object is 
complete, they are called active transitive verbs. 
Such have a passive form. 

The third division, neuter, implies neither of the 
above forms. Their office is simply to describe a 
state of being. 

Unlike the transitive verb, they have no noun or 
pronoun in the objective case. 

Ex. I sit, I live, thou sleepest. They have no 
passive form, lam sit, &c. "To laugh'' also is simply 
neuter. " He is laughed at,'* however, is the passive 
of the active verb " to laugh at." (Vide Dr. Cr.) 
29. Let us again take the phrases above, '^Iwrit,*' 
" He play.'* And let us consider writ and play, as 
we must consider all verbs, viz., in respect of num- 
ber, person, mood, and tense. 

* We saff " to walk a horse^^ "' to run a. race " TVa% trant- 
i/spe use of " walk** and " tun^* &c„ aAm\\« a \»«^«we. 
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In connection with these, we shall have to consider 
what is called conjugation (from con, together, 
B,nd jungo, I join). 

Obs, — It is the law by which nations Tarj the terminations of 
their Verbs. It is the rule by which they conjoin to the root 
of the Verb the proper ending; &c. It is the law by which the 
arrangement of all the parts of a Verb is completed. 

30. The first of this arrangement of the parts of the 
Verb is person. 

Take again the phrases **I speak," "Thou writ,'* 
"He play.'' 

To speak correctly, we should say " Thou writes^," 
" He play*." 

EST and s are terminations of the Verb, signs of the 
second and third person. 

Thus we see particular terminations are used with 
particular persons. 

Ex, Sing, 1 per.. I call. £x. Plu. 1 per.. We call. 

„ 2 „ .thoucalle^^ „ S „ .ye or you call. 

„ 8 „ .he calls. „ 8 „ .they call. 

It would be incorrect to use any other termination 
than st or est vsrith " thou,** in this case. 

It is incorrect to say Ispeaks. It should be, I speak. 

If I were to use he, then speaks would be rightly 
used ; because s is the right termination, the sign of 
the third person singular. 

Obs. — The third person singular of the verb is used because 
he is a pronoun of the third person singular. There must be 
this correspondence of parts: it constitutes what is called agree- 
ment or concord, or one part of speech agreeing with another. 

31. When we say " lie reads,' '.we speak of an action 
(the action of reading). It is action performed by 
one person, or object ; hence called singular. 

When we say " the^/ read,'' we speak of an action 
(the action of reading). It is performed by more 
than one person, or object ; hence called plural. 

The distinction just shewn is the distinction of 

NUMBER. 

Obs, — The singular and plural forms haye 80inQt\.\sv^<& ^ ^\^- 
tinctlon of form, called a sign of number. 
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32. When we use the word callj we speak of a certain 
action. 

We use the Verb under different forms, besides 
those used for persons ; as, call, called. 

That is, we speak of the same action as taking 
place at different times. 

The form caM denotes present, the form called 
denotes past time. 

£^ r I call, thou callest, he calls, we call, ye or you call, they calL 
' j I am calling, thou art calling, he is calling, we are, &c. 
( I do call, thou dost call, he aoes call, we do call, ye or you do,&c. 

These examples indicate action as taking place 

in present time, as taking place at the very time we 

are speaking. 

Obt, — The Present may mean a definite time, but it is only 
when limited by a present circumstance; as, '^ I write this in 
much pain* ;*' or it may be indefinite, or true at all times ; or 
habitual, as, ** The wicked flee when no man pursueth.** In his- 
torical narration, we teay use it with great effect for the pasty 
as, *^ Moses tells us," for " has told us.** After such words as 
voheriy before^ as soon as, after^ it expresses the relative time 
of a future action, as, " When I see it.** ** I am calling** de- 
notes a present action, proceeding or progressiTe. ''" I do write'* 
is emphatic. 

33. Ex. C^ called, thou calledst, he called, we called, ye or you called, 

* J they called. 
J I was calling, thou wast calling, he was calling, we were, &c. 
( I didcall« thou didst call, he didcall, wedidcall, ye did call,&c. 

These examples indicate action as passing or past 
before the present time. 

Obs, — Indejinite with respect to time^ but completely past 
and separatea in idea from the present by an interval of time. 

The presence of the additional sounds d, in called^ 
is the sign of past time. 

The absence of that sound in caU, is the sign of the 
present time. 

A Verb is said to be in such and such a tense ac- 
cording to its particular sign. 

The TENSE, or time, of Grammar is one of its 
simplest points, and yet it involves the nicest distinc- 
tions. 

• The date of Pope's letter, from which this is taken, is a limitinjj cir- 
cu/nstancc. 
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If we regard the inflected form of Verbs, as, for 
instance, love — love-d, there are only two tenses, the 
PRESENT and the past. 

The Verb, as compounded with the auxiliaries, 
is divided into present, past, and future time. 
(Vide the Active Verb to love.) 

Obs, — Every eyeut may be considered under two points of 
view: the one relating to the time when the event occurred, or 
absolute time (Present and Future) ; the other relating to a 
time with which it is compared^ called relative time ( Perfect 
Future, &c.), as in the phrase ** I called him as he passed by.*' 
Relative or comparative time embraces an infinity of periods. 

§ 13. TENSES. 

34. ^ Obs. — Here there is a break made in the text, tliat the 
commonly received doctrine of the Tenses, and the ordinary 
arrangement of the Verb, in School Grammars, may be inserted. 
This is done with a view to acconunodate those Teachers who 
may not yet be prepared to remve those results which the re- 
searches and decisions of the best Granmiariaiis have secured to 
the higher Schools and Colleges. 

In the various relations of time expressed by the 

Verb, and aided by the Auxiliaries, we find some of 

the Grammarians, following Shaw, make Six Tenses 

in the Indicative Mood, viz. — 

PRESENT, IMPERFECT, PERFECT, PLUPERFECT, 

FIRST FUTURE AND SECOND FUTURE. 

Obs, — The Present and Imperfect are in the text fpage 30) 
called PRESENT and past, for the reasons given. 

35. The PERFECT tense describes an action as com- 
pletely past ; as, " I have written." 

36. The PLUPERFECT expresses an action as past be- 
fore another past action ; as, " I had finisned my 
letter before the post arrived." 

Obs, — Here there is a comparison of time past with time past, 
a comparison of two perfect tenses, Tiz., *Une Xeiiet finished^*^ 
— " the post arrived,** 

37. The FUTURE tense, in English, is expressed b^j 
auxiliaries— shall, will •, as, — 
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Ex. " I will press the business, you shall know 
the result." 

38. The RELATIVE, or perfect future, has refer- 
ence to another future action, and with the time of 
one action the other is compared. 

Ex. " I shall have closed the business before you 
arrive.'' 

Obs, — ** Arrive '* is present, but used for the future, or with 
a future sense, and with this future *' I shall haye closed ** is 
compared. 

39. We have used certain words, called auxiliaries, 

such as am, have, shall, will, &;c. Because without 

these words we could only form the simple Present 

and Past. 

06«.— These distinctions are quite inadequate to shew the 
beautiful and simple analo[|^7 of the English tenses with respect 
to commencing^ progrestive, and completed action, either in 
present, past, or future time ; as-~ 

INDBFINITB. PAOOBE8SIVE. COMPLCTED. 

i PRESENT. I loTe I am loving I have loved 

PAST .... I loved I was loving I had loved 
FUTURE .1 shall love I shall be loving Ishallhaveloved 

§ 14. MOODS. 

40. We have considered the Verb with respect to 
number, person, and tense. 

We have now to consider it with respect to mood. 

By mood we mean different manners or aspects of 
action, or senses in which the idea of action or pas- 
sion is conveyed. 

41. Wc can state something as a fact; as, " The boy 
sings." 

We say positively that the action of singing is 
going on. 

The word sing is in the indicative mood ; it in- 
dicates the fact of the boy's singing. 

42. Let us now give orders for something to be done. 
Let us say, " Boy, sing !" that is, express a wish for 
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We do not say the action is taking place, or going 
to take place. 

In the command, " Boy, sing !" the woi-d sing is 
in the imperative mood. 

The word imperative is derived from the Latin 
word impero, I command. 

The Imperative mood employs the language of 

authority or command. 

06<.— There is really no Imperatiye mood with respect to 
any change of form that the Verb undergoes; and ii change be 
not considered, we might with equal propriety make an inter" 
rogative an optative and other moods. We retain the term 
imperative mood, that we may keep as close as we can consist- 
ently with the current forms of Grammar. 

43. Example of a third sense. ** If the boy sing much, 
he will be hoarse." 

We do not say that the action of singing is taking 
place. 

We do not say that it has taken place, or that it 
will take place. 

We do not express a wish that it may take place. 

We say, " if" it does take place, something else 
will take place. 

In this case, there is the idea of a condition, or 

CONTINGENCY. 

The boy's being hoarse is contingent upon his 
singing mtich. 

The singing much is the condition of the boy's 
being hoarse. 

In this third sense, the word *^sing" is in the 
CONJUNCTIVE MOOD, bccausc somc word, such as 
&c., is generally conjoined to the verb. 
J word conjunctive is from the Latin word con-- 
jungo, I join together. 

When the term conjunctive is used, the subjunctive 
is not meant. 

The subjunctive is excluded from this Grammar^ 
on the first authority. 



The^ 
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r The Indicative mood in a conditional sense. 
By Conjunctive 1 The Indicative mood, allowing an ellipsis in 
Mood is meant ^ connection with some such word as " (/*,*' &c 

f as, " If he say so," for *' If he shail say so," &c 

05<.— *^ The Conjunctive omits the sign of the person (s). 
This is a negative sign, and does not constitute a positive dis- 
tinction of form." — ^<lf» Latham. 

Those who admit the Subjunctive, can shew only one instance 
of a complete distinction by any positive sign, and this is the 
effect of accident, viz.. Indicative, / ioa» ; Conditional, or, as 
they call it, Subjunctive, I were, 

43. In the phrase^ '^ The boy begins to singy^ to sing 
defines nothing. It merely states what the action is 
that the boy " begins to perform.^* It does not Jix 
or define the nnanner of the action. 

All that expresses timey facty wishy or condition, 
is done by the other verb " begins," 

This mood, then, defines nothing, and is therefore 
called the infinitive or undefining mood. 

06».— We retain the term Infinitive, for the same reason that 
we retain the term Imperative mood ; for it matters little what 
designation be assigned to it, provided its character and office 
be understood. It used to be called " nomen verbi** the noun 
or name of the Verb. It is pretty well established that it has 
the real character of a Noun, as in all cases it may be supplied 
by one. 

The four moods, then, are Indicative, Imperative, 
Conjunctive, and Infinitive. 

In English the distinction in form between the 
moods is very slight. 

06».— The subjunctive is now almost universally rejected 
by the best grammarians. 



§ 15. AUXILIARY or GENERIC VERBS. 

44. The Irregular Verbs, do, be, have, and the defec- 
tive, shaU, wiU, may, can, are of the greatest use as 
auxiliary or helping Verbs. 

They are called generic Verbs, from the extreme 
generaJiity of the ideas they express. 
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All other Verbs are called specific; as, "to love," &c., 

being expressive of more limited ideas. 

Obs. — It is thought by some, contrary to the general notion, that 
a limitioff power is exercised bv the Specific on the Generic Verb. 
*** I can*^is a general idea. ^^1 can write" is a restricted idea. 

PRESENT. I do I be i haye I shall I will I may I can 
PAST. I did I were | bad | should | would | might | could 

All the Verbs have inflections as follow. 

45. TO BE. (denoting being or existence in genera/.) 
Obt, — The Verb to be, in its full compound form, is found in the 
Passire Verb. 

Present . . am. Past . . was. Past part, . . been. 

Pres, ( Sing. 1. 1 am 2. Thou art 3. He, she, or it is 

Tense. \ Plu. 1 . We are 2. Ye or you are 3. Thqf are 

Past 5 SiNo. 1. 1 was 2. Thou wast 3. He, she, or it was 
Tense, J Plu. 1. We were 2. Ye or you were 3. They were 

*Imp, ( Sing. 1. 1 were 2. Thou wert 3. He, she, or it were 
Con, X Plu. 1. We were 2. Ye or you were 3. They were 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. . Sing. 2. Be thou. Plu. 2. Be ye or you. 
INFINITIVE MOOD.. TO bb. 
PARTICIPLES. . Pre*c««, Being. Past,Beea. 

Obs, — The Participle bbbn, compounded with the Auxiliary 
Verbs, glTes the compound tenses, " I have been," *'*' I had been,'* 
'' I shall be," '* I shall have been." 

46. TO DO. (denoting action in general,) 
Present , . do. Past . did. Past part. . . done. 

Pres. 5 SiNQ. 1. 1 do 2. Thou doest or dost 3. He, she, or it doth or does 
Tense. i?LV. 1. Wedo 2. Ye or you do 3. They do 

Pres. i Sing. 1. 1 did 2. Thou didst 3. He, she, or it did 
Teiwe.tPLU. l.Wedid 2. Ye <mp you did 3. They did 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. . Sing. 2. Do thou. Plu, 2. Do ye or you. 
INFmmVE MOOD.. TO DO. 
PARTICIPLES. . Present, doing. Past^ done. 

l^th the Auxiliaries and the Partidple done^ the other tenses 
are formed ; *' I have done/' &c. 

* Imperfect Conditional, or past tense Conditional, used to assert con- 
tingent or conditional existence. The Verb ^o 6e is the only one in £n%Uti!L 
that has a conditional form. 
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47. TO HAVE, (denoting pobsbbsion in general.^ 
Present . . have. Past . . had. Past part. . . had. 
Pres. S Sing. 1. I have 2. Thou hast 3. He has 

Teiue. i Plu. 1. We have 2. Ye or you have 3. They have 
Past ( Sing. 1. 1 had 2. Thou hadst 3. He,8he,orithad 
Tense. IVhv. 1. We had 2. Ye or you had 3. They had 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. . Si. 2. Have thou. PI. 2. Have ye or you. 
INFINITIVE MOOD.. TO have. 
PARTICIPLES. . Present, having. Past, had. 

With the Auxiliaries and had the other tenses are formed ; as, 
"I have had," &c. 

48. SHALL. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. ( Sin. 1. 1 shall 2. Thou shalt* 3. He, she, or it shall 
Tense. \ Plu. 1. We shall 2. Ye or you shall 3. They shall 
Past { Sin. 1. 1 should 2. Thou shouldst 3. He,8he,oritshould 
Tense, \ Plu. I. We should 2.Yeoryoushould3. They should 

49. WILL. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. i Sin. 1 . 1 will 2. Thou wilt 3. He, she, or it will 
Ten*e. 1 Plu. I. We will 2. Ye or you will 3. They will 
Past < Sin. 1. 1 would 2. Thou wouldst 3. He,she,oritwould 
Tense, ( Plu. 1 . We would 2. Ye oryou would 3. They would 

50. MAY. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres, < Sin. 1 . 1 may 2. Thou mayest 3. He, she, or it may 
Tense, ( Plu. 1 . We may 2. Ye or you may 3. They may 

Past < Sin. 1. 1 might 2. Thou mightest 3. He, she, or it might 
Tense. ( Plu. 1. We might 2. Yeoryoumight 3. They might 

51. CAN. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. ^ Sin. 1 . 1 can 2. Thou canst 3. He, she, or it can 
Tense. ( Plu. I. We can 2. Ye or you can 3. They can 

Past K Sin. 1. 1 could 2. Thou couldst 3. He, she, or it eould 
Tense. ( Plu. I. We could 2. Ye or you could 3. They could 

• In five words the sien of the 2 pels, sin^. is -f, not -est; as, ar-t, tras-t, 
wer^t, s/ifilmt, wilJf, 
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52. 



The Auxiliaries 


denote in general 


by inference 


SHALL 
WILL 
MAY 
CAN 


duty or obligation, 
volition or intention, 
liberty or permission, 
power or ability. 


futurity, 
futurity, 
contingency. 



:Ex. " He shall obey me ;" " I shall write to- 
morrow." " I will : be thou whole;" " He will write 
to-morrow." " He may have written or not." " I 
can write, though you cannot." 

OBSERVATIONS. 

In the past tense of to be, Crombie and Lowth coDfine 
^''thou voert" to the past tense conditiooal, although Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, and Swift used *^thou wert" in the indicative. 

Here follow some of the Auxiliaiy forms and thdr Anglo- 
Saxon Roots. 



IS 

are 

art 

wast 

were 

be 



OBBITBD FBOK 

eom\, Anglo-Saxon. 
t> orys, probably «t> (Greek) 
er(tobe) Icelandio probably 
eart (Anglo-Saxon) 
want (Franoo-Theatisc) 
iffore (Anglo-Saxon) 
6eo(Iam), i^t,OaeUc 

* Chancer has, *' 



may 
can 



shall* 
will 



DBRIVBD PROM 

magan (to be able ) Saxon 
cunnan (to know, be able, wise) ; 
hence token, Scotch, Scour cunning 
«cea/ (I owe, or ought). Ishallftnee 

denoted '* It is my duty." 
iffiUan (to be willing^ 



I would le wold, past tense 
The faith I shall to God. 



Johnson's explanation of shall and will are very perspicuous. 

I shall love. = IS will be so thai I must love; I am resolved 

to love. 
Shall I love? = fft/2 it be permitted me to love? wUl it be 

that I must love? 
Thou Shalt lo TO. = I commancf thee to love; it is permitted 

thee to love ; it will be that thou must love. 
Shalt thou love ? = Will it be that thou must love ? will it be 

permitted thee to love? 
He shall love ^Itwill be that he must love ; it is commanded 

that he love. 
Shall he lo?e?=/« it permitted him to love? 



t m is a mere sign of the first person in many languages. 
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§ 16. REGULAR VERBS; 

Or, Verbs that wholly conform to the present tendency 
of the language — that oi adding -ty -dy or -erf, to 
the present tense. 

53. The English Verbs fall into two classes or conju- 
gations, according to the forms of their past tense 
and past participle. 

B7 some Grammarians the one conjugation of 
Verbs is called strong ^ the other weak. 

Words like sang^ got, gave, swam, are called strong. 
Because they arc form^ independently of any adr 
dition. 

Words like filled, loved, slept, swept, are called 
weak. Because they require the addition of the 
sound ofd. — Mark the emphasis on ^^sound.^* 

Verbs of the strong conjugation are of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. They are all called irregular. 

Most of the weak are of French or Latin extrac- 
tion. (Vide Ohs. to No. 62.) 

O61.— The ordinary Grammars make a distinction of Regular 
and Irregular, and under the term Irregular include verbs 
of the stronr conjugation; but these are really the verbs that 
have least departed from the old Saxon usage. We have in 
ftfig, sang^ sung ; steal, stole ; drink, drank, drunk, &c., 
mere vowel changes, with an omission of -«». The rejection of 
the -efi, as *^ drunk," &c., occurs only in the later stages of 
our language. In words like " found," the original participle 
was ^* funden." In some cases both forms occur : as, *'drunken" 
or ** drunk," ** bidden" or ** bid." Bid and drunk are mere 
shortened forms of the participle. 

64. We consider a verb of the form " love," " loved," 
as REGULAR. That is, that forms its past tense by 
adding -d or -ed to the present ; that forms its past 
participle by adding -d or -ed to the present; as, 
move-d (moovd). Such verbs are of the weak form. 

OA*.— We call it regular, because, if any foreign word were 
introduced to be used as a verb, the present tendency of the 
language would lead us to form it after the model of the verb 
** to love." This is seen as early as the time of the Anglo- 
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Normans, wben they introdnced the word ** dubbed,*' from 
** douber." No newlj-introduced word would take the form 
of the strong conjugation. 

55. We consider a verb of the form " write, wrote, 
written," as irregular, and all such verbs as do 
not form their past tense by adding -d or -ed to the 
present. 

All such verbs as are formed witJiout addition^ 

are said to be of the strong conjugation. 

06«.— No newly-introduced word would be formed from any 
model among these, because changes in language and forms of 
speech are according to certain laws, that Phimlogists, within 
the last thirty years especially, have been Tery successful in 
explaining. 

56. Besides the Regular and Irregular Verbs, there 
are some termed defective. 

They are termed defective when they want one or 
other of their parts; osypresent, '* can'/' past, "could:" 
past participle wanting. 

In the strictest sense, verbs have but two tenses — 
the present and the past. 

Verbs have but two participles — the present and 
the past. 

The present participle, or participle of progression, 
always ends in -ing ; as, writing, lomng. 

The past participle, or participle of completion, 
has various terminations ; as, loved, written. 

Obs» — "Grammarians err," says Dr.Crombie, "who regard 
the participle "ing as actire merely, or the one in 'Cd purely pas- 
sive. Active and passive, as designations, apply to either: the 
one merely denotes imperfection or continuation ; the other, 
perfection or completion. The different forms of expression 
similar to " The house is building,'* ** built," &c., sufficiently 
shew this. 

Notice such words as " moved," and compare 
them with such words as " instructed." 

It will be seen, as a remarkable fact, that it is only 
the words ending in -d or -t that ever form their 
preterites, or past tenses, by the addition of the full 
sound of^ed. (Vide § 18, No. 62, Note.) 
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§ 17. CONTRAST of a REGULAR with an 
IRREGULAR VERB. 



mse. 



mie, 



57. REOULAR. 

TO LOVE. 

Pre8 Love 

Past .... Loved 

Past part. Loved 

INDICATIVE. 

81M6ULAB. PUTBAL. 

I love 1. We love 

. lliott loveat 2. Ye or you love 

i,8he,or it loves 3. They love 
. I loved 1. We loved 

. Thou lo vedst 2. Ye oryou loved 
. He,she,or itlovedS. They loved 

IMPERATIVE. 
2. Love fhou 2. Love ye or you 

INFINITIVE MOOD-TOLOTB. 



(l.Ilov< 
;<<2.Thov 
'•(8.He,8] 

;52.*1 



58. IRREGULAR. 
TO WRITE. 

Pres Write 

Past . ..Wrote 
Pa«e part. Written 

INDICATIVE. 
SINGULAR. plural: 

1. 1 write 1. We write 

Thou writest 2. Ye or you v 
He,she,orit writes S.They write 
P/M/ c !• I Pinole 1. We wrote 

4y^L ^ 2. Thou wrotest 2. Ye or youn 
lentei^ He,8he,or it wrote S.They wrofa 

IMPERATIVE. 
2. Write tiiou 2. Write ye or 

INFINITIVE MOOD-To wriib 



Pres. 

Tense 



(l.I 



PARTICIPLES ^?--.^5^ 



PARTICIPLES J?2J-.[2;^^- 

[Turn to Ezereiies 40, 41.] 

§18. IRREGULAR* VERBS; 

Or, Anglo-Saxon Verbs that have more or less, but 
hut not wholly, conformed to the present tendency 
of the language — that of adding -t, -dyOr-ed to 
the present. 

59. There are at least 170 Irregular Verbs in the 
English language. 

They present no great difficulty to the learner, as 
some are mere abbreviations ; as, creeped, crept. — 
Others are uniform even in their irregularities. 

Obs.-^To reduce the difficulty of learning them, as well as 
to shew their nature, as derired from the mother tongue, the 
Anglo-Saxon, we shall exhibit them under two great oiTisions 
— ^^crbs of the strong conjugation," and '^VerM of the weak 
conjugation,*' (Read agam § 16, No. 53.) 

60. There are two classes of Irregular Verbs, or, as 
some Grammarians call them, " conjugations." 

* I do not like the term irregular ^ for reasons found in Nos. 5S, 61, and 
62. It disguises the nature of these verbs, and conceals our ignorance of 
tJze surprisingly regidai and beautiful piocesaes of Lan^a^e. 
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61. Irregular Verbs of the Strong Conjtigation ; or, 
Anglo-Saxon Verbs that have not conformed to the 
present tendency of the language — that of adding 
-ty "dy or -ed to the present. 

1. Those which merely change a vowel in forming 
the past from the present ; as, steals stole ; drink^ 
drank. 

2. Those which retain in the passive participle the 
termination --en or -n, instead of adopting the 
modern -ed, 

06<.— In the Table that follows, a few words vfiU be found 
which haTe a participle both of the old and of the new form. 
(Vide ^' thape.**) Sometimes the past tense only has the 
old form. (Vide '^ climb.**) Such need onlj one step to be- 
come regular, and of the weak conjugation. There has 
generally been a ehanfe of the Towel when -en is the termi- 
nation ; as, $peakj spoken. 

3. Those which once had --en in the passive partici- 
ple, but now omit it ; as^ drunken, drunk. 

4. Those Verbs which still retain the Saxon ung in 
the pa>st participle at least. 



le following is a Table of the above Forms 


, The Figures refer 




to Notes at the end. 




Present. 


Past tense. 


Past participle. 


arise 


arose^ 


arisen 


abide 


abode 


abode2 


befall 


befell 


befallen 


blow 


blew 


blown 


beat 


beat 


beat, beaten 


bear 


bore or bare* 


borne 


bear 


bore or bare* 


bom 


break 


broke, brake 


broken* 


sr 


begot? 
bade or bid 


begotten 
bidden, bid 


bite 


bit« 


bitten, bit 


begin 


began (begun?) 


begun 


burst 


burst'' 


bursts 


bind 


bounds 


boundio 



crow crew crown 

cleave(tosplit) clove^^, clave^^, cleft. AoNeiv^ Ova^^^ 
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Present. 

come 

chide 

climb 

cling 

choose* 

drive 

drink 

Obs.^The 
as, Ic dranc, 
difference, as 
such forms. 

dig 

draw 

eat 

fall 

forbear 

forsake 

forget 

forbid 

forgive 

flins: 

fincf 

grow 

get 

give 

grind 

hold 

hide 

hang20 

know 

let 



Past tense. Past participle. 

came come 

chidi2 chiddeni3 

climbed or clomb climbed 

clungP clung 

chose chosen 

drove driven 

drank, drunkP drunken, drunk 
AngIo*8axon drank is singular, drunk is plural : 
/ drank ; we druncon, loe drunk. Notice the 
it will account for swim^ tiram, fiotffn, and many 



dug 

drew 

ate^* 

fell 

flew 

froze 

forbore 

forsook 

forgot 

forbade, forbid 

forgave 

flungis 

found^^ 

grew 

got or gat^"'' 

gave 

ground^^ 

held 

hid 

hungP 

knew 

let 



lie (to lie doM'n) lay- 
lade laded^i 
melt melted*' 
ride rode, ridP ^^ 



dug 

drawn 

eaten, eat 

fallen 

flown 

frozen 

forborne 

forsaken 

forgotten, forgot 

forbidden, forbid 

forgiven 

flung 

found 

grown 

gotten, got'® 

given 

ground 

nolden, held 

hidden, hid 

hung (also hanged) 

known 

let 

lain or lien 

laden 

molten 

ridden, rid^ 



• CAMe ia preferred by Wuktelx , \u VvV* \*o^c. 
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Present. 


Past tense. 


Past participle. 


ring 


rungP 


rung 


run 


ran, run? 


run 


shew 


shewed, shew 


shewn 


slay 


slew 


slain 


steal 


stole24 


stolen 


speak 


spoke^> spake 


spoken 


swear 


Bworej sware*^ 


sworn 


shear 


sheared^ 


shorn 


shake 


shook 


shaken* 


stand 


stood 


stood^s 


seethe 


seethed, sod^^ 


sodden 


sit 


sate, sat 


sat^o 


shape 
strike 


shaped^i 


diapeDj shaped 


struck 


«trtckeTir struck 


shine 


shone, shined ^ 


6 hone, sinned 


smite 


smote^^ 


smitten , Rtnit^^ 


stride 


strode, strid^ 


stridden^ 


slide 


slidP36 


slidden 


strive 


strove 


striven 


slit 


slitP37, slitted 


slit««, slitted 


swim 


swam, swumP 


swum 


spin 


span^^, spunP 


spun 


sing 


iang, sungp 


sung*^ 


swing 


swang, swungP 


swung 


spring 


sprang, sprungP 


sprung 


sting 


stungP *i 


stung 


string 


strungP42 


strung 


sling 


slungP ^ 


slung 


sink 


sank, sunkP 


sunken, sunk 


shrink 


shrank** P, shrunk shnmken, shrunk 


stink 


stank*5, stunkP 


stunk 


slink 


slank*^, slunkP 


slunk 


swell 


swelled*^ 


swelled, swollen 


stick 


stuck 


stuck 


tear 


tore, tare^^ 


torn*^ 


take 


took 


taken 



The participJe is natural] J formed iiidepeiL^cwU^ oi^^x<£^^aX^'^^ckS.<fe. 
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Present. 

tread 

thrive 

weave 

wear 

wake 

write 

win 

wring 

wind 



Past tense. 

trod 

throve 

wove 

wore^^ 

woke 

wrote, writP 

wonP^ 



Past participle. 

trodaen, trod^ 

thriven 

woven 

worn 

waken 

written^ 

won 



wrungP ^,wringed wrung, wringed 
wound^, winded wound, winded 



NoTB. — ^These obsolete words, &c., wiU further illustrate the 
text, and help the student to understand old authors. The figiunes 
refer to the text. The (*) denotes obsolete words. The note <ii 
interrogation (?) denotes a doubt as to the use of a word. The p 
denotes words derived from pluralfforms. — 1 *arisP (second form). 
— 2 abidden (full form). — 3 *bare. — 4 ?broke. — 5 *begot. — 
6 bitP, bat*.— 7 *brast. — 8 bursten is found. — 9 *band. — 10 
bounden is found. — 1 1 dove and daye, partly obsolete. — 12 *diode. 
—13 ?chid.— 14 ete.— 15 *flang.— 16 *fiuid.— 17 gat, partly ob- 
solete. — 18 ?got. — 19 *grand. — 20 hang, originally a past tense 
(pret. form) from hing.— 21 •lode.— 22 *molt.— 23 rid, partly 
obsolete. — 24 *stale. — 25 spake, partly obsolete. — 26 sware, 
partly obsolete. — 27 •shore. — 28. shortened form. — 29 •sothe.— 
30 shortened form.— 31 *shope. — 32 •smit.- 33 ?smote.— 34 
stridP, partly obsolete.— 35 *strid; ?strode.— 36 *8lode.— 37 *8lat. 
— 38 *slitten. — 39 •span.— 40 *sungen.— 41 •stang.— 42 •strang. 
—43 *slang.— 44, 45, 46, partly obsolete.— 47 *swoll.— 48 •tare, 
partly obsolete. — 49 ?tore. — 50 *trod. — 51 •ware.— 52 ? wrote, 
writ. — 53 •wan. — 54 *wrang, — 55 *wand. 

62. Irreaular Verbs of the Weak Conjtigatian ; or, 

Anglo-Saxon Verbs that have in a great degree 

corformed to the present tendency of the language 

— ^that of adding -^, -d, or -ed to the present. 

06i.— Of the verbs ending in -cI or -^, that form their prete- 
rites by the sound of the syllable -e(f, very few are of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. To iiistruct, invite, respect, adopt, &c., are all 
of French or Latin extraction, and have come into the language 
since the Norman Conquest. (Read again § 16, No. 53.; 

63. In the present English, the past tense and the past 
participle have generally the same form. 

+ Or from the second person singular of the Anglo-Saxon Verbs. 
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06«.— On accoQQt of this, we are enabled to reduce consider- 
ably the ordinary list of verbs, with a better result to the learner. 

(64.) 1. There is a division of verbs that should be 
noticed here, of the weak conjugation, regular 
inform, yet abbreviated in pronunciation ; as, dip, 
dipped (dipt). Vide § 16, end of No. 56. § 16, No. 53. 



06i.— Dipped (dipt), now called regular^ with others of that 
class, and ^^ cleft** novo called irregular^ with others of the 
same class, might be referred to the same effective principle^ 
[Vide § 16 (58)] and form one class, with merely euphonic 
changes. 

(65.) 2. There is a division of verbs in which -dy -t, 
or -cc? is added to the present, and the vowel (if 
long) is generally made short. 

5 Past tense? 



^^^ ^fcparticip.J 

leave left 
cleave cleft 
bereave bereft 
feel felt 
dream dreamed* 



!>.-«, 51**«* tense? 
ires. J&particiD.J 



lean 

learn 

creep 

sleep 

deal 



lean( 

learned* 

crept 

slept 

dealt* 



Pres, [?«»* ^"^l 



leap 

keep 

sweep 

lose 

flee 

kneel 



& particip. { 

leaped* 

kept 

swept 

lost 

fled 

knelt 



pronounced dremt, lent. 



• Oft*.— Dreamed, leaned, &c., i , . 

are undergoing the same change as the others, 

(66.) 3. There is a third division of verbs, ending 
in 'd or -f, in which the addition of -d, -/, or -eef 
is not otherwise detected or shewn than as it skorU 
ens the long vowel of the present; as, — 

Obt. — The principle of this diYision is seen in the words 
flee, fled (past tense). 
Pres. Past tense, &c. Pres. Past ten8e,&c. Pres. Past tense,&c. 

meet met feed fed speSd sped 

light lit bleed bled lead led 

shoot shot breed bred read reSd 

shoe shod 

06«.— Where the rowels are already thort^ -d becomes -t 
after /, n, r. If the rowels were long m bend, &c., they would 
be changed. 



bend 
rend 
send 



bentf 

rent 

sent 



lend 

wendf 

gird 



lent 

went 

girt 



gild giltt 
build built 



fOsB.-Bended, wended, and gilded, axe uaeA^Ww^iia ^x«^^^> 
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-In the followinf Verbs, t is already in the present 
\ thort ; conseane ' "" 
in forming the past tense and participle. 



Obt,- 
tense, and the Towei is i 



tort ; conseaaentJy there is no change 



shut 

cut 

cost 



cast 



shut 

cut 

cost 

spread 

cast 



shred 

knit 

hurt 

set 

let 



shred 

knit(R) 

hurt 

set 

let 



shed 

burst 

put 

hit 

rid 

sweat 



shed 
burst 

Eut 
it 
rid 
sweat 

(67») 4. There is a fourth division of weak Irregular 
Verbs^ in which the past tense and participle are 
formed from the present by adding -^, -f, or -ed, 
and by changing the vowel. 

Obt. — The principle of this division is seen in tell^ told ; 
sell, told. In accounting for these forms, we must remem- 
ber the Anglo-Saxon sound ka, in which such forms ms teach^ 
etc., originated, have passed hj successive ehanges into the 
sound of tsha^ as in chest : Ar, g, n^, ^, and h have a great 
tendency to be softened in pronunciation, and afterwards to 
be lost. The sound of the altered k is still represented in 
the gh of caught^ &c. ; as,— 

Past tense, &c. Pres. Past tense, &c. Pres. Past tense, &c. 



Pres. 



sought 
teach taught 
beseech besought 



catch 
bring 
think 



caught 

brought 

thought 



buy(bohteO bought 

owe ought 

work /worked 

^^^^ 1 wrought 



(68.) 5. There is a fifth division of Verbs that have 

peculiarities in the form of their preterites or 

Participles. 

Obs* — Most of these are partly strong and partly weak 
Verbs, retaining some part of the old form, and yet often 
used as Regular Verbs of the weak form, having adopted 
the modem form, -fcf, -cf, or -<, in the past tense and past 
participle. 

5 Past tense? 
J&particip.{ 

r spoilt 

(.spoiled 
left3 



Pres, 



5 Past tense? 

2&particip.5 
make made* 
have had' 
, f burnt 

••"^ {burned 



Pres. 



spoil 
leave 



bend bent^(bended) 



Pres. 
swell 



climb 



5 Past tense? 

^&particip.S 
fswoU* 
(.swelled 

{clomb^ 
climbed 



With a guttural sound. 
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Past. Participle. 

was been 

clave (b)* cleaved 

crew (b) crowed 
clad (b) clothed 
did^ done 

dur8t'(B)8 durst (k) 

dealt (b) dealt (b) 
dug (b^ dug (b) 
dwelt (b) dwelt (b) 



went 
helped 
hove (b) 
lift(B) 

Ut(B) 



gone 

holpen (b) 
hoven (b) 
lift(B) 

Ut(B) 



Preeent. 

load 

knit 

mean 

mow 

quit 

rot 

saw 

shape 

shave 

sow 

spiU 

strew or 

strow 

wax 

writhe 



Past. Participle, 
loaded loaden (b) 
knit (b) knit (b) 
meant (B)meant (b) 
mowed mown (b) 
quit (b) quit 
rotted rotten (b) 
sawn(B) 
shapen(B) 
shaven(B) 
sown (b) 
spilt (b) 



sawed 



■Si. 



Present. 
am 
cleave 

to adhere 
crow 
clothe 
do 
dare 

to venture 
deal 
dig 
dwell 
go» 
help 
heave 
lift 
%bt 

OBSBBVATION8. 

Some of the Verbs aboye are found in \ 18, No. 61, as from their double 
form they belong both to the strong and to the weak conjugation.— 1. The 

sound of the k a dropped. 2. In Anglo-Saxon, hsfde : the sound of 

the/ is dropped. 3. So cleft, berefu F'ide No. 65. 4. Bent is the 

preferable form. F'ide went, gilt, ^c. 5. One is strong, the other 

weak. There are many instances shewing the present tendency of the 

language. 6. A remarkable instance of reduplication^ similar to the 

Latin tundo, tutudi (past tense). We have the form did from the Mceso- 
Oothic dialect, in which the reduplication was employed with a few verbs. 
^—7. Dur-s-t: the s and t are no parts of the original word. It remains 

unexplained. 8. Some of the Verbs are partly strong and partly weak, 

retaining something of the old form, and yet often used as regular Verbs 
of the weak form, navin^ adopted the modem form -ed in the past tense 
and participle. 9. Go is j^roperly defectire ; its past tense being sup- 
plied by the word wend, which signifies to go, 

(Turn to Exercise 47.) 



shaved 
sowed 
spilled 
1 strewed > „x«^,^v 

/8trowedr*'*''^( . 
waxed waxen (b)' 
writhed writhen(B 



§ 19. DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

69. The Defective Verbs are the following; and they 
are generally irregular as well as defective : — 



Present. 


Past. 


Present. Past. 


can 


could^ 


* quoth 
shall should 


forego^ 


* 


may 


might 


will would 


must® 


* 


wis^ wist 


ought^ 


« 


wither wot wot 



• Where (b) is added, the Verb is uiao i^^-ax* 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1 For«^o has no past tense, bat a participle, ibrtf^ofitf. 2. Ought wtm 

originally the preterite of the verb to owe ; it » noto used in the present. 
Murray u considered to be inaccurate in trying to prove the preterites of 
mutt and ought: his own examples disprove it. In *' He ought to do/' 
and *< He ouj^t to have done," the past time is denoted by the '* have 
done. ' * The Latin idiom, * * Debeo l^ere, * * and ' ' debui legere, ' ' has pro> 
bably misled some with respect to our own idiom.— -3. ff^is, to think or 

imagine, is now obsolete. 4. fTit is now confined to the phrase to wit, 

namely, 5. The I is no part of the original word. The analoey ot would 

and should mislead. 6. Anglo-Saxon, mot: « is no part of the original 

word. 



§ 20. IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

70. As the name imports. Impersonal Verbs do not 
admit a person as their nominative. 

They seem to assert the existence of some action 
or state, but refer it to no particular subject. 

Obt, — The definition of the Impersonal Verb has cost the 
Grammarians much labour and endless dispute. Some deny 
their existence ; others as positiYely assert it. 

In English there are very few impersonal verbs. 
" Meseems" (it seems to me).-5tt?n^. Now obsolete. 
Methinks ; past tense, methought. 

Ex. ** Meihouglit I saw my late espoused wife." — ^Miltoxt. 
Me listeth, or me list — It pleases me. 
It irketh — It is the duty. ' 
It behoveth — It is painfully wearisome. 



% 21. INFLECTION of COMPOUND VERBS. 

71. The Generic Verbs, besides indicating the time in 
Compound Verbs, also indicate such accessory ideas 
as existence, futurity, contingency, and the like ; as, 
" I may love." [Read again Nos. 52 and 45.] 

The Specific Verb indicates the state of the verbal 
actiony as progressive or in progress, perfect or finish- 
ed^ and the likej as, " I am loving;" " I loved.'' 
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Obt» — The following is the active voice of a Compoaod Verb, 
elaissified according to the relation of its tenses to present or 
past time. The arrangement of the Verb is new, out I think 
it will recommend itself by its simplicity, by the way in which it 
shews the analogy that subsists among the tenses, and by the 
ease with which it may be committed to memory. It embodies 
the hitherto uncollected views of our latest and most eminent 
Grammarians, and includes all the forms of the Verb as recog- 
nized by them*. 
For the sake of uniformity, we first insert the simple active. 

72. TO LOVE. 
Present, Love, Past tense, hoved. Per/, part. ho\ed. 



Present, 

XlNDBPINITE.) 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

l.*Ilove 1. We love 

3. Thou lovest S.Yeoryouloye 
3. Ue,she,itloyes3.Theyloye 



Past, 
(indefinite.)'* 
singular. plural. 

l.Iloved l.We loved 

2. Thou lovedst 3.Yeoryouloved 
3. He, 8he,it lovedS.Thejr loved 



(Vide \ 17.) 



THE 



•■PRESENT (Tense). 



Emphatic^, Potential', 
Ido«* Imayorcan 

Thou do9t . Thoumayest . 
He does % He may ^ 
We do o We may © 
Ye do *^ Ye may •^ 
They do They may 

PRESENT PERFECT 



"ogretnve. 
am 

houart to 
.e,slie,itis^ 
'^eare | 
eare >-) 
hey are 



COMPOUND VERB 

'PAST (Tense) 

Progressive, 
I.I was 



>^nite, \Progressive. 
have I have ' tp 

houhast ^- IThou hastJ^ 
[ehas V He has 5 
iTehave © We have "^ 
ehave -^ Ye have j 
hey have jTheyhave^ 

PRESENT FUTURE. 



Potential, 
I may or 

can ^ 

Thoumayesto 

or canst 
&c 



nd^nite. 
shall or\ 

will ^ 
liou Shalt 

or wilt 
[e shall 

or will 
Ve shall 

or will 
'e shall 

or will 
"hey shall 

or will/ 



= 



Progressive, 
I shall or 

wUl 
Thou Shalt 

or wilt , 
&c. I 



D^ifinitei. 
I shall or 

will 
Thou Shalt 

or wilt 

He, she, it, 

&c. 



Emphatic, 
Idids 



2.Thouwast ^ Thou didst . 



I 



3. He was 

l.We were ^ ,.vv.*v» 
2. Ye were 5 Ye did 
S.They were They did 



He did 
'We did 



Potential, 
I might 
Thoumlghtest 
He might g 
We might o 
Ye might ^ 
They might 



PAST PERFECT (Tense). 



i Definite. 
1.1 had 
2.ThouhadstL: 
3.He had ^ 
l.We had % 



Progressive, 
Ihadic bb 
ThouhadstS 
He had % 
We had -r 
Ye had | 
They had {q 



2. Ye had 
S.They had 

PAST FUTURE (Tense) 



Potential, 

I might or ^ 

could V 
Thou might- o 

est or V 

couldest % 

&c. aj 



Iruiefinite. 

1.1 shouldS, 

or would 

2. Thou 

shouldst 

or 1 ^ 

wouldst \> 

3. He, she, it /o 

would or 1-^ 

should 

&c. 



Progressive, 
I should 

or would 
Thou 

shouldst ^ 
or .9 

wouldst '> 
He, she. it -3 

would or ® 

should ^ 
&c. 



D^nite, 
I should or 

would 
Thou 
shouldst 

or 
wouldst 
&c. 



The small letters refer to the following Ab/cs, 



• yide}}!, Ciombie, L&thum, MaccuUoch« att. 
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IMPERATIVE. . 2. Do thou love. 2. Do ye or you love. 
INFINITIVE. . Past, to have loved. 
PARTICIPLE. . Past, having loved. 

(Turn to Exerckes 24, 39, 40, 41,:42, 43, 44, 46, 49, 50. ) 



lUustration and explanation of the Compound Verb 
on the preceding page (for advanced learners), 

a. The compound verb if formed of the simple verb and the aux- 
iliaries. The present and the past are tke two fixed points, 
with reference to which all the ideas expressed by the com- 
pound verb are to be estimated. The ideas connected with 
the action of the verb, are present, future, contingent, ^c 

b. Present time is an assumed space that philosophically has no 
existence. This is incontrovertibly proved by Harris, Reid, 
and others, contrary to the opinion of Dr. Beattie. The past 
and future is time consider ea in relation to this assumed space 
of time, extending through this minute, this hour, this day, 
this voeekj this year, this centurtf^ as it may be. The pre- 
sent time IS clearly indefinite ; it is an arbitrary conception of 
mind, and the tense significant of that time must be indefinite 
also. The term indefinite is applicable to either time or ac* 
tion, and upon this a long controversy, thoueh in many respects 
a verbal one, has rested. ** The tenses indefinite as to time 
or action^ are the present, past, (or preterite J and^tf^tirf ; 
as. * I write, / wrote, I shall write.* '* — Dr. Crombte, Six 
otner tenses are indefinite, with respect to time ; but they are 
definite with respect to the progress or completeness of the 
action, and therefore should not be called indefinite ; viz.— 
/ am, I was, I shall be writing ; I have, I had, I shall have 
written. No tense is considered definite which requires a 
definitive to render it more precise. 

c. *'*' I love** has no reference to the perfection or imperfection 
of the action : " I am loving " denotes that it is continued and 
imperfect : ^* I do love " expresses the simple present in a 
more emphatic way ; it implies doubt or contradiction on the 
part of the person addressed. ** I may love '* expresses the 

f resent liberty to love ; ** I can love," the present ability, 
fmust were inserted for may or can, present necessity ifomd 
be denoted. Must is the Saxon Jc most. Ego debeo. 

d. The following is an instance that ** I dread " differs from '* I 
do dread :" — 

** You cannot dread an honourable death.*' 
*• I do dread iU^—Shakeipear. 

e. " That there is not in English, as in Latin, a potential 
mood, properly so called^ appears to me unquestionable.** 
— Dr, Cbombie. (Vide Note c.) 
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** That there is no iiibjunctiYe mood, we have, I think, equal 
authority to assert.*'— Dr. Crombie, Lowth and Johnson con- 
fine it to the present tense. Dr. Priestly, awkwardly, as he 
himself admits, advocates a preterite subjunctive ; but old 
grammarians never mention it, and the most eminent modern 
grammarians exclude the whole. No language, grammatically 
considered, has more tenses, cases, or moods than are formed 
by inflection. (Vide Syntax.) 

f. Place what before the past tenses, and insert the adverb then^ 
and thur force will be seen; as, *''' tVhat I did then love^** 
^* what I should then be loving,** &c. In the same way, in- 
sert the definitive now, and examine the present compound 
forms, (Vide Note h.) 

g. " Did love*' is indefinite in respect both to the time and to the 
completion of the action. 

fa. " * I have loved* clearly refers to present time "—Dr.Crombie. 
I possess now the finished action of loving. It signifies a per- 
fect action, either newly finished, or in a time of which there is 
some part to elapse, as, ^* It has rained all this week ;*' or an 
action whose consequences extend to the present. It is com- 
pounded of the present time, ^^ I have," and is named definite 
on the authority of Lowth, Priestly, Beattie, Harris, and others. 
On their authority. ^^ I loved " is termed indefinite. In '* I 
wrote " all idea of the present time is excluded : it supposes 
an interval to have elapsed between the time of the action and 
the speaking of it, at least all connection in idea with the pre- 
sent now is excluded. 

i. Imperfection* and progression is denoted, yet the time of 
the action is past, ** This tense, in respect to time, is the 
same as ' I have loved.' " — Dr. Crombie, 

j. This is the pluperfect of the Grammars : it denotes an action 
perfected before another action was done. 

k. In respect to time^ *'\1 had been loving" is more than past; in 
respect to action, it is imperfect*. It denotes an action pro- 
gressing before another action perfected, 

1. *^ I shall or will love" has no reference to the completion of the 
action. The progressive future expresses its progression and 
imperfection. The future perfect denotes that a future action 
will be completed before the commencement or completion of 
another action, or before a certain future action. 



• Maik the fact, that there is imperfection with respect to the action 
only; the tense or titue is pcut or perfect. Compare Notes i, k, b, and f. 

Note,— The *' Present future definite^** pa^e 49, is called by Macculloch 
•* Present future per/cc/." We call it "oti/S/ii/e," to distinguish it from 
the *• Present future indt^finite," or " incomplete,'* 



52 



veubs. 



73. THE PASSIVE VOICE. 



Indefinite, 

Sl.Iam 
2.Thou art ^ 
3.Ue»8he,itis» 
\ l.We are o 



PRESENT (Tenses). 



Progressive 

I am »« 
Thou art % 
He is a 
We are to 
Ye are § 
They are « 



2. Ye are 
3.They are 

PRESENT PERFECT. 



Potential. 
I may or can . 
Thou may-'g 

est or canst > 
He, she, it - 

mayorcao^ 



i 
{ 



D^ite. 
l.I have , 
2.Th(m hastl 
d.He has b 
l.We have c 
2.Yehave J 
3.Theyhave^ 



Potential 

I may or 
can hare's 

Thou may-^ 
est or 
canst have J 

He, &c. W 



PRESENT FUTURE. 



^Indefinite. 
LlshaUorwiU 
2.Thou Shalt or 

wilt 
d.He,she,it shall . 

or will f 

l.WeshaUor M 

will V 

2.Ye shall or « 

will 
3.They shall or 

wiU 



Definite, 
I shall orwill 
Thou Shalt 

or wilt 
He, she, it 

shall orwill 
We shall or | 

will -2 

Ye shall or 

will p5 

They shall 

orwill 



Indefinite. 
l.I was 
2.Thouwa8t_2 
3. He was ^ 
l.We were % 
2. Ye were >J 
S.Theywere 



PAST (Tenses). 



Progressive 

I was •» 

Thou wast * 
He was S 
We were g) 
Ye were •§ 
They were a | 



Imighto 
could 

Thoumigl 
ester 
couldit 
&c. 



Definite, 
1.1 had . 

2.Thoaha«lst1 
3.He had | 
l.We had 
2.Ye had | 
3.Theyhad ". 



PAST l^ERFECT. 



r Po<efi(fc 
I might or 
could hii 
Thoumlgb 
est or 
couldst 
have, kt 



Ind^nite. 
l.I should or 

would 
2.Thoa8honldst 

orwouldst , 
3.He,she,it ^ 

would or ^ 

should « 

&c. « 



PAST FUTURE. 



Definite, 
I should or 

would 

ThoushooU 

or wouldi 

He, she, it 

would or 

should 

&c. 



IMPERATIVE. . 2. Be thou loved. 2. Be ye or you loved. 
INFINITIVE. . Imperf. To be loved. Per/. To have been loved. 
PARTICIPLE. . Imp, Being loved. Com. Per, Having been loved. 

(Turn to the Exercises 45.) 



74. IF. It has been thought proper to subjoin the 
common view of the Compound Tenses, in order to 
accommodate Teachers who adopt the generally- 
received doctrine. 

• Fur 'Hndcfniiie^* ami "defruic** wc might use the terms **it;coinplete" 
and "compl/'fe,^* 
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TO LOVE— Active Voice. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
CContinuedJrom \ 11, J 

Perf. S Sing. 1. 1 have loved; thou hast loved; he has or hath, &c. 
Tense* i Plu. 1. We have loved; ye or yoa have loved; they have loved 

Plvper* ( Sing. 1. 1 had loved ; thou hadst loved ; he, she, it had loved 
Tenee, \ Plu. 1. We had loved ; ye or you had loved, &c. 

Free. ( Sing. 1 . 1 shall or will love ; thou shalt or wilt love ; he shall, &c. 
FirtMre. X Plu. 1. We shall or will love ; ye or you shall or will love, &c. 

Perf. ( Sin. 1 . 1 shall or will haveloved ; thou shalt orwilt haveloved ; &c 
Future* \ PLU.l.Weshallorwill have loved; yeor you shall orwill have, &c. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Pree* S Sing. 1. 1 may or can love ; thoa mayest or canst love ; he, &c. 
Teme, i Plu. 1 . We may or can love ; ye or you may or can love ; they, &c. 

Imper, J Sing. 1. 1 might, could, would, or should love ; thou mightest, couldst, &c*. 
Tente. i Flu. 1. We might, oould, would, or should lore ; ye or you might, ^. 

Perf, J Sing. 1. 1 may or can have loved; thou mayest or canst have, &c. 
Tetue. 2 Plu. 1. We may or can have loved ; ye or you may or can have, &c 

Pluper, 5 SofG. 1. 1 might, could, would, or should haveloved ; thou mightest, Ac* 
Tekie. {Flu. l.Wemight,coula,woula,orshonldhave loved; ye oryoumight,^. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. 2. Love thou ; or, do thou love. Plu. 2. Love ye ; or, do ye love. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. . Pree. To love. Perf, To have loved. 

PARTICIPLES. . Pres. Loving. Comjr. PerJ* Having loved. 

75. PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pree* ( Sing. 1. 1 am loved ; 2. thou art loved ; 3. he, she, it is loved 
Tetwe. (Plu. 1. We are loved; 2. ye or you are loved; 3. they are loved 

Imper* i Sing. 1. 1 was loved ; 2. thou wast or wert loved ; 3. he, &c 
Tense, \ Plu. 1. Wewere loved; 2. ye oryou were loved; 3. they ware,&c. 

Pet/. ( S.l. I have heen loved; 2. thon hast heen loved; 3. he, she, it, &c. 
Tense* \ P.l.Wehaveheen loved; 2.ye oryou haveheen loved; 3.tl!Mey,&c. 

Pluper, i S.l. I had heen loved ; 2. thou hadst heen loved; 3.he,she,it,&c. 
Tense* \P.l.We had heen loved; 2.ye or you had been loved; 3.they,&c. 

Pres. i S.1. 1 shall orwill beloved; 2. thou shalt or wilt beloved; 3Jie,&c 
Future. \ P. l.Weshallor will beloved; ye oryoushall orwill beloved; they. 

Pel/. < S. 1 . 1 shallorwiU havebeenloved ; thoushalt orwilt haveheen; &c 
Future* J P.l.We shall or will have been loved; yeoi^^»k^SDASL^T^^f^%&« 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 



Pres, (S.I.I may or can be loved; thou mayest or canst be loved; he,&c. 
Tense, ( P.l. We may or can be loved ; ye or you may or can be loved ; &c 

Jmper. < S. 1. 1 might, could, would, or should be loved; thou mightest, &c. 
Tense, ( P.l.Wemight, could, would,orshould beloved; yeoryouni]gfat,&c 

Perf. ( S. l.I may or can have been loved ; thou mayest or canst, &c. 
Tente. ( P.l. We may or can have been loved ; ye or you may or can, &c 

riuper. 5 S. 1 . 1 might, could, would, or should have been loved ; thou mightest, ^c. 
Tense, JP.l.We might, could, would, orshouldhaTebeenlOTed; ye or you might, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

2. Be thou loved. 2. Be ye or you loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. . Pres. To be loved. Per/. To have been loved. 

PARTICIPLES. . Imperf. Being loved. Perf. Having been loved. 

Obs.—lt we take away the participle loved from this passive verb, we 
have then all the tenses of the verb to ^, as it is when compounded with 
the other auxiliariefl. The same observation applies to the former pas- 
sive verb. 



§ 22. ADVERBS. 

76. An Adverb is a word formed to accompany the 
Verb. It is also used to accompany Adjectives or 
other Adverbs. 

£!x. " He is doing well : he sailed yesterday, with 
an exceeding rich cargo." 

Thus it expresses some additional circumstance of 

time, place, manner, order, and quantity, 

06«.-Beauzee thinks the adverbs ougbt not to be divided, 
as it cannot be done precisely. It is thought, however, to pro- 
mote a distinction of ideas, as follows. 

77. Of time; as, now, to-day, then, when, yesterday, 
etc. 

06«.— Have not adverbs tenses to mark time? Ves; but 
adverbs of time mark the particular instants not marked by 
the verbs. It woujd require an almost infinite variety of tenses, 
for which a few adverbs of time are quite sufficient. 

0{ place; as, here, there, thither, hither, where, 
above, &c. 
06*,'^Th9 adrerbs of this clais are Tery numeroua. 
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Of order; as, firstly, secondly, thirdly, &c. 

Of number; as, once, twice, thrice, rarely, fre- 
quent, &c. 

Of magnitude ; as, wholly, altogether, exceeding- 
ly, &c. 

Of qucdity ; as, well, ill, highly, proudly, lordly, 
etc. 

Obt, — The termination y and ly distinguishes one-third of 
the adverbs from adjectives. The termination ly has become 
more general during the last century. 

78. Ex. " The wisdom and power of God shine cow- 

spicuoits in all his works." 

0&«.— Inhere is an objection to this phrase, that conspicuous 
is written as an adjective: but authors feel reluctant to injure 
the metrical cadence of their prose. Compicuoui some think 
better than conspicuously, 

Ex. " A gently flowing river." — Kwnves. 
Ex. " A smooth extended plain." — Kam>es. 

Obs — We see the same author use ^* gentlj/' but not 
"smoothly." 

Obs, — Besides the classes of Adverbs enumerated above, we 
have others, of positive affirmation ; as, yea^ yes^ truly ^ verily^ 
etc.: of negation; as, nay^ no^ not, none, in no wise, &c.: of 
restriction ; as, only, merely, solely, &c. : of interrogation ; 
as, why ? wherefore ? how ? &c. ; of comparison ; as, so, thus, 
as, equally, &c.: of inference ; as, hence, therefore, &c. : of 
contingency ; as, perhaps, possibly, probably, &c, : of prefer- 
ence; aa, principally, chtefiy, &c« 

79. There are as many adverbs as there are circumr 

stances in an auction. 

Obs. — For an adverb paints minutely the circumstances of 
an action. 

There are as many adverbs as there are bearings 
in an argument. 

As there are qualities inseparable from material 
objects, so there are circumstances inseparable from 
verbs. 

It is the province of the adverb to describe those 
circumstances — circumstances which neither the 
mood nor tense of the verb can describe* 
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06i.— Many adverbs are compounded of a preposition and a 
noun ; as, ashore^ aboard, asiae, &c., meaning on thore, on 
board, on one side. Very many adverbs are compounded of 
an adverb and preposition; as, thereabout, hereafter, where- 
as, wherever, ac, 

80. Most of the adverbs, like the adjectives, will bear 
a comparison. 

Ex. I came soon, you sooner, but John came 
soonest.'* 

Obs, — Adverbs may be distinguished from other parts of 
speech by not being ])receded by nouns, or personal pronouns 
(except by transposition) ; by adverbs in ly never following 
prepositions; and by the adverb answering to one of these 
questions: — How? In what manner ? In what way? 

0»«.— We could not say, " Man boldlv," " / boldlv,'* ''To 
wisely ;" but, " Man acted boldly." " I acted boldly," *' To 
act wisely.*' Mark the position or the words. 

(Turn to Exercises 23, 51.) 



§ 23. PREPOSITIONS. 

81. The general idea of a Preposition has been ex- 
plained. 

The preposition invariably connects two words — 
the subject of relation and tne olQect of relation. 

Prepositions are generally put before the words 

they affect, that is, the objects of relation. 

Obs, — The nature of the preposition can be best explained 
by examples. 

82. Suppose I take a ball, or any thing, into my 
hands. Let the learner note all the relations in which 
I place the subject in relation to its object, 

I throw it on the housetop — on indicates its rela- 
tion there. 

It rolls to the ground — to indicates its relation 
there. 

I take it into my hand — into indicates its relatk)n 
to my hand. 

I throw it at a man — at indicates its i*elation to 
the man. 
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It falls behind him — behind indicates its relation 
to the man. 

It rolls under a cart — under indicates its relation 
to the cart. 

Thus we might continue to shew all possible rela- 
tions of the baU by means of Prepositions. 

83, We may substitute for ball^ or the pronoun itj or 
the other nouns, any noun, and use it in the same 
way. 

The noun substituted may imply something mate- 
rial, as the ball. 

Or it may imply something mental that we cannot 
handle or hold; as, " He abstained from lying, ac- 
cording to the precept of his father." 

Thus every direction of auction, or bearing of 
thought, may be completed. 

For prepositions shew every possible connection 
of things. 

They shew also every possible connection of ojc- 
tions; as, — 

Ex. " To swim against the stream." '^ To wade 
to the shore." 

Many objects may be related to one another in 
•succession; as, — 

Ex, " I came into the room, and my father after 

me, with his book under his arm," 

Obt. — Ererj material object is compoied of parts that relate 
to the whole ; as. ** The apartments o/a house;'* *' The kinc- 
doms of Europe." The abstract quality has relation to its sub- 
ject; as, *^ The whiteness of snow." Passion relates to its 
object; as, *^ The anger of Achilles." The action to its agent ; 
as, *' The conquests of Csesar." So also the possessor to the 
thing possessed, &c. 

84. All objects, actions, and passions have an origin 
and end. 

The several relations of one to the other are ex- 
pressed by prepositions. 
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Ex. " I remove frmi the fire 5" " I saw him 
after that day." 
Obt, — We hare here the relation of separated objects* 

Ex. " I did it mth my hand :" " He sailed with 
the fleet" 

Obt — The first ** with" shews the relation of the instrument 
and the agent ; the second *^ with*' implies association, 

Ex. ** He fell hy the sword." By implies the 
instrument. 

Ex. ^* Melons /w the king's table." For is used 

in various forms. 

0^1.— No list of Prepositions is needed if their nature be 
understood, 

(Turn to Exercises 53, 53.) 



§ 24. OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

85. Conjunctions join the members of a sentence or 
words. 

They give notice also of the regular succession of 
those members. 

Some of tliese connectives are called copulatives ; 
as, ^' day and night." So also because, both, then^ 
since, therefore, wherefore. 

Some are called disjunctive; as, "Go neither with 
him nor me." 

Some are conditional ; as, ^* I cannot pay you, 
unless I get the money." 

Conjunctions are found among the Adverbs and 
other parts of speech. 

The best rule to know them is by their situation. 
(Vide Syntax.) 

§ 25. OF INTERJECTIONS. 

86. Interjections copy the sudden and varied language 
of passion. They should never be used but in unison 

with the heart. 
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Many interjections are nouns ; as, ^' O heavens r 
^^ Ah! sinful nation.*' 

Some are verbs in the imperative; avaunt! begone! 

There are interjections of calling, laughter, deri- 
sion, and surprise. 

Of ffrief; as, O! ah! oh! alas! weUrO^dayl loch- 
Ordayi &c. 

Of veneration; O, most frequently used in English. 

Other interjections ar^, tush\ pViawl aye\ iruleedl 
bravo \ &c. 
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§ 26. DERIVATION!. 

A Table of Derivatives^ from the mother tongue of 
the English, for advanced learners. The »aicon 
forms most abound in English, and deserve especial 
attention. 

DERIVATION by means of the addition o^- 
Ipq* ^ I, In dimiautives ; as, babe, haJby. (L.S.* babie.) 
0.0 j2. (After certain words^ending in -r ; hs^jish'er'y^. &c.) 
« I j3. Words originating in 'ig ; as, mistig: in present English -^; as, 
g g f misty^. In the same ^2ly, we have ail the derivative Adjeetivei in -jf. 

I DERIVATION by means of the addition of— 

( 1. Substantives ; as, girdle, kernel, 2. Adjectives ; as, little, mickle. 
(S, Verbs; as, sparkle. 
(A,S. Subst. in -bb, mas. gen.^ as, laugh't'Cr, slaugh-t'er, &c 
fA.S. „ „ -SB, neut.gen.) as,/oc/<2-er (£romtherootyeed^. 
( A.S. „ „ -BBE, mas. gen.) a large class of agents ; as, singer,^kc 
(A.S. „ „ -BA, mas. gen.) as, gander (A.S. gandrd). 
^ Verbs ; as, hinder, lower, 
'^Subs. maid'en,gamm'on, (game,) mai-n^. Adjec. oir-n(eg-an,O.S.*^) 

open, earth-en, (u^.hi, O.H.G.^*) golden, &c 
^ ' Subs, rhi A.S. -0, gift, th^t, frost (freese), draught (draw), &c 
\ (in A.S. -to,) the compounds of wright, cartwright, &c AiQec. 

tight (from the root tie). 
J Subs. Bran-d CburnJ,floO'd Cflon), mai-d (mai in Ii.S.) 
1 Acyec. Dea-d (die), col-d (cool), ''thir-d (from three). 
J Subs, (abstract ideas,) dea-th, bir-th (bear), leng-th, &c. 
1 A^jec. uncou-th^, (it originated in ken, to know.) 
TH (Sounded as fA in thine) Subs, bur-th-en. 
8 (Sounded as « in sin) Subs. goos^. 
iNO Farth-ing {\), rid-ing*^, mom-ing^i, &c. ^ 

t-iNO Gos-l-ing (little goose), dar.l-ing (little dear), &c. f „,^,«„„,„,. 
KIN Lamb-ldn (little hunb), manni-ldn (little man), &c.r diminutives. 
BBL Cocke-rel (little cock), picke-rel (little pike), &c. ) 
ABD Drunk-ard, stink-ard, oow-ard 
OLD Thresh-old, &c. 

SBN East-em, west-em, north-em, south-em 
iSH Child-ish (originally chUdisc), Engl-ish (Engllsc)", &c. 
NB88 Good-ness, bright-ness, dark-ness*^ (a large class). 
STBB Song-ster, pun-ster, (spin-ster*^, the only fem. in Eng.) 

1. See Note, page 14. 3. L.S. means Lowland Scotch. Similar to 

hahie is laddie, wifie (little or dear wife). Baby has lost its power as a 
diminutive, — 3. Enclosed in brackets, oecauseySfA-er-y, nurt-er-y, ^c. 
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are double derivatives, improperly formed: they are hybrid word*; er is 
Saxon, but the vowel sound that follows is not of Saxon or of Gothic ori- 
gin, but of Latin or Greek ; as, huior-y^ ftmrn hittor'ia, ^c. 4. So bloody 

rblood-ig), mighty (might-ig). 5. br, subtracted from the numerous 

forms like reader ^ baker, ^c, generally leaves either a verb, or a word 
that can be used as such.-— 6. n is no part of the original word. In mat, 
as in may, the ideals that ot power,— 1, We h&YeJ^-4h fiom Jive, but thir-d 
from three, to prevent the concurrence of th twice in the same ffjrllable.^ 

8. It origbially meant unknown. 9. « is no part of the original word, d 

and n have been lost : Vide gandra, above. 10. Corrupted from /n7A- 

ing. 11. -tR£r was orii^inaily ii»g^, and distinct from the participle in 

"ing,-^ 13. The softemng down of the »k occurs in many languages.-^ 
18. n was no part of the original form ; it was simply -eu, or earlier cui 

or uss; as, pltun, a crowd (MoBSO-Oothic). 14. *tr was once applied to 

females only, and opposed to substantives in -«r. [Vide derivatives in b.] 
15. O.S. Old Saxon.~16. O.H.O. Old High German.— A.S. Anglo-Saxon. 



OF SYNTAX. 

The word Syntax is derived from the Greek syUj with 
or together, and tassoj I arrange. 

It relates to the arrangement, or putting of words 
together. 

Etymology deals with the forms of single words : 
Syntax with the comMnations of these words ; that is, 
combinations intended to express a meaning, or form 
sense. 

The chief points in Syntax are concord and go- 
vernment. (Vide § 12 ; 30, Obs.) 

Obt. — We learn from the Chapter on Propositions what every 
sentence requires. 

According to Girard and Gibelin, no simple sentence 
can contain less than three parts; and no sentence 
can comprise more than seven parts, viz. — 1. subject; 
2. attribute; 3. object; 4. termination; 5. circum- 
stance ; 6. conjunction ; 7. adjunction. 

Ex. ^' No, madam, I will deprive you of this tragic 
pleasure ; he shall die by the hand of Orestes ; by me 
shall your enemies fall ; and you shall know at plea- 
sure the lustre of my heroic deeds." — Androni. Act 4, 
Scene 3. 
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O&i.— 7,18 the subject who deprives, and this is always expressed 
by a noun or pronoun, just as the object, the termination*, and the 
attribute are expressed by the verb and the adiectiTe. 2. You 
is the object, Andromache, whom Orestes would deprive of the 
tragic pleasure. 8, Deprive is the verb which expresses the at- 
tribute. 4. Bv the hand of Orestes, by me. &c., are the circum- 
stances. 5. Madam is the adjunct to the phrase. 6. And is the 
conjunction which merely unites the two ide&s of the sentence, viz. 
the chivalry of Orestes, and the pleasure it would afford Andro- 
mache. 

Thus the proper arrangement of our sentences, ac- 
cording to the practice of the best writers, is the office 
of Syntax. 

Obs, — As the Grammarian can only deduce rules from the /irac- 
tice of the languase^ it has appeared to the Author better to give 
examples from the best writers, with reasons, and explanations to 
folloxB, than comment upon a principle when the instance is not 
already given. His own experience m teaching especiaUj directs 
him to this course. [Vide Preface.] The examples are intended 
as parsing lessons also, that may be taken in their order. While 
parsing, the pupil should be reauired to ffive the Author's observ- 
ations on the particular point ur syntax iUustrated. 

Rule I. — It is the first and great rule of Syntax, 
that a verb must agree with its nominative in number 
and person. 

Ex. 1.—" Emma paints." " Life is short.'' " The 
streets are crowded." 

Ex. 2. — " The banano, whose broad foliage defends 
the inhabitants of the South from the solar rays, and 
the spiry fir, which admits them in the North, demon- 
strate the care of providence." — Sutcliffe, 

06«.— When the same verb applies to several nouns, they are 
all in the nominative case. Banano and fir are both in the nomina- 
tive case, in apposition to each other, and require the plural verb 
demonstrate. 

Ex. 3. — '* To be benevolent is godlike." 
0&«.— When the infinitive mood occurs in this way, it is said to 
supply the place of the nominative. 

Ex. 4. — " The rain, which fell seasonably, was the 
more acceptable." 

Obs. — Sometimes an expletive phrase is associated with the 
noun in the nominative, Tnoueh rain is the nominative, the idea 
of the seasonable rain is incluaed. 

• *'0/ihis tragic pleasure,*^ is tlie termination ox end Ql>JtvR ^<t\.\aw. 
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Ex. 5, — ^^ Love, awake !" 

O^i.— In the imperative mood, an ellipsis is often made of the 
nominative; as, ^^Love ye;'* *' Awake thou.** 

Ex. 6.—" I see the sea/' " The sea !" 

0^1.— The words ^* The sea!'* are in reply to the other phrase: 
we must therefore mentally supply the word ** see," as a verb to 
the objective, **sea !*' as, ^* Do you see the tea ?" 

*Ex. 7. — " King Agrippa, believest thou?" 
06«.— The proper name is named in the third person, and the 
person is addressed in the second. 

Ex. 8. — " Were we not under the necessity." 
Here there is both a transposition and ellipsis. It means, ** If 
we were not under the necessity." 

Ex. 9.—" Here am I." " Let there be light." 
When adverbs of place precede the verb, the nominative gene- 
rally comes after the verb. There is a double transposition in ik^ 
second Ex. 

Ex. 10. — ^' Likewise went they." " Great is the love." 
Many conjunctions also cause nominatives to follow the verb. 
Adjectives also sometimes cause this. 

Ex. 11. — " His meat was locusts and wild honey." 
This is a bold transposition ; but all the versions read thus. Ask 
the ordinary questions, toAo ? toAtcA ? or what ? in order to dis- 
cover the nominative; as, *^ What was John*s meat?*' Answer^ 
^*' Locusts and wild honey were his meat.'* 

Ex. 12.— « He ( ) being dead, yet speaketh." 
Much is said of a case absolute : I take it to be the fragment of 
a phrase in which an ellipsis is to be supplied. Dr. Crombie and 
otners are silent about this form. 

Ex. 13. — " As it hath pleased him, of his great good- 
ness, to give you safe deliverance, and hath preserved 
you in great danger." — Prayer-Book, 

Who hath preserved 1 Ans. Him hath preserved you. Here is 
a solecism in Grammar : the accusative or objective pronoun is 
put for the nominative. It ought to be, *^As he hath preserved you.'* 

Ex. 14. — " You was j)resent." " You were present." 
Dr. Crombie deems it a violation of the rule to use the second 
example when speaking to one person. 

[Turn to Exercises 55, 56, 57.] 

* 7, 8, 9, and 10, are Examples of the nominative following the verb, (i.eO 
of transjfotition. 
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Rule II. — Two or more substantives sineular^ de- 
noting different things, connected by the copufative and, 
or being equivalent to a plural, take plural verbs, nouns, 
and pronouns. 

Ex. 1. — ^' John and James were once rivals." 
John and Jamei, joined by and, require a plural verb, just Ihe 
same ai if a plural noun had been oied. 

Ex.2. — '^ Honour, affluence, pleasure, seduce the 
heart." 

The eopuIatiTes and are underttood. The agents. Honour, &c., 
which seduce, are understood collectiTely, and must ka?e a verb 
plural. 

Ex. 3. — " My strength and hope is perished." — 
Zam. iii. 18. 

Many old writers, following andent examples, joined two noons 
by a singular verb, when there existed some resemblance in the 
sense. 

Ex. 4. — " Prosperity and success was expected." — 
Bp. Potter. 

This mode of using the singular verb was once common, but it 
is now obsolete. 

Ex. 5. — " One and one are two." " One and one is 
two." 

Dr. Withers gives us these examples ; the first proper, the se'- 
cond vulgar ; to shew that the singular verb is not well supplied 
by ellipsis to the first noun; for, he says, we should then have 
*^ One is two, end one is two:'* therefore ''one and one are four.*' 
This rule is certainly encumbered with difficulties ; but the Doc- 
tor's remarks require limitation, 

Ex. 6. — " Why is dust and ashes proud ?" 

One subject is here represented by two names, neither of which 

sinely conveys the proper sense. In such cases we may use a 

verb singular. 

Ex. 7. — " Every clergyman and every physician is 
by education a gentleman." 

According to Dr. Crombie, we should express ourselves with 
more ease and precision by using is ; but. he says, it is more ac- 
cording to analogy to say '' are gentlemen.'* Murray would pre- 
fer is, 

Ex. 8. — " That ship, with her whole crew, is going 
down." 
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There are other correct forms of the same phrase, id which toitk 
merely eiinoects an adjunct, aod has the singular verb. We must 
not say, with Hume, ^* That ship with her whole crew, are going 
down." 

Ex. 9. — " The King, with the Lords and Commons, 
constitute an excellent form of government." 

Dr. Crombie does not think it necessary to consider the nature 
of the connecting word, whether it be with or and. We have only 
to consider how Tar the subjects colUctiveljf constitute a singular 
or plural, and use the verb accordingly. 

Ex. 10. — " John, you, and I, are invited to dine." 
There is here an ellipsis; as, John it invited, you are invited, 
and, I am invited. Difficulties often arise from the frequent el- . 
lipsis ; from transpositions, which are not happy ; or from some 
parenthesis or adjunct, which encumbers the sense. The student 
would do well to collect and compare similar examples. 

Ex. 11. — "If iniquity be in me, slay me thyuiW^ — 

B\bU. 
(i.e.) Do thou thy self ^vj me. The simple pronoun, which is 
the real nominative, is sometimes understooa. 

Ex. 12. — " Gray, as well as Butler, was a satirical 
poet." 

A singular verb is sometimes used, because comparison is 
expressed or implied, not combination. 

(Exercises 58, 59, 60. 61.) 

Rule III. — When of two or more substantives, one 
exclusively is the subject of discourse, a verb singular 
is required. 

Ex. 1. — " John, James, or Andrew, intends to ac- 
company you." — Crombie, 

That is, one of the three, but not more than one. Common 
phraseology, however, would rather accord with the Examples 2 
and 3. 

Ex. 2. — " Neither you nor I are in fault." 
Oba.'^Neither requires nor. Either requires or* The cor- 
relative of as is so. There are other correlatives. 

Ex. 3. — " He knows not what spleen, languor, or 
restlessness are.*' — Blair, 
Good writers have used Ex. 2 and 3, but they are best avoided. 

(Exercises 62, 63, 64, 65.) 
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Rule IV. — Nouns of number^ or collective nouns, 

may have a singular or plural verb, with pronouns to 

agree. 

Obs, — Whw the noun of multitnde is preceded by an adjective, 
or implies unity^ the verb is singular, 

Ex. 1. — " Israel doth not know, my people elo not 
consider." 

" Israel doth not know, my people does not consider." 

The noun people implies the idea of a race, divided into tribes, 
and then scattered in towns, &c, ; and seems rather to require the 
plural verb do* 

It will be seen also, that if the term immediately suf^gest the 
idea of number, the verb is preferably made plural ; so that the 
licence to use the singular or plural verb is not arbitrary. 

Ex. 2. — " The world considers him as a man of ap- 
plication and talents." 

Addison here uses the singular, but, in the warmth of eloquence, 
he passes to the use of plural verbs and pronouns; thus, speaking 
in f ontinuation, he says, 

Ex. 3. — " They (the world) cannot but admire the 
propriety of his conduct." 

This fault is found in many writers. It should lead us to lean to 
the use of the plural as much as we can. 

Ex. 4. — "The court of Rome were not without soli- 
citude." 

Ex. 5. — ** Stephen's party were entirely broken up." 
— Hume, 

There is a feeling of something unnatural and incorrect in both 
these expressions. fVat should be used instead of were, 

Ex. 6. — " The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea." 
— Oray. 

Ex. 7. — " Now the flock forsakes the glade." — 

-' (Ounninglu^. 

On the use of the singular or plural, the Grammarians, as is 
usual in difficult and undecided cases, refer you to the best au- 
thors. These, however, seem to have no settled rule, as in the last 
two examples, 

(Exercises M, 67, 68, 69.) 
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KuLE V. — Adjectives are not subject to inflection, 
or change of termination. They must be placed as 
near as possible to the nouns they qualify. 

The pronominal adjectives, this and thaty agree with 
their substantives in number. (Vide Ex, 2.) 

Ex. 1.—" Good men." " Good women." 

The form of the word ^good* is the same, whether applied to 
*men* or * women.' In Latin the form of the word bonui^ good, 
with the word *■ men * would be boniy good ; with the other, borne, 
good. 

Double comparatives and superlatives are improper : saj, * The 
shortest way,* and not * the most shortest way.* 

Ex. 2.—" This man." « That boy." " These men." 
" Those boys," (" Ten fathom deep^-Milton.) 

The enclosed example is inaccurate. We must not associate a 
singular noun with a plural numeral adjective. 

Ex. 3.—" Luxuriant harvest." « George the Third.*' 
The substantive with which the adjective is connected, is ascer- 
tained by asking the questions, who ? or, what ? as. Who is the 
third? Ans, "George.** Notice the position of the adjectives 
*" luxuriant ' and ' third ;* the one before, the other after the noun. 
The adjective is generally placed before the noun in English; 
but examples to the contrary follow, with the reasons. 

Ex. 4. — " A parent indulgent to his children." 
Here the adjective follows the noun, because its meaning in 
modified or explained by what follows, viz. * to his children.* 

Ex. 5. — " He is bold." " He seems courageous." 

In these cases, the verb serves as a mere copula to unite the 
predicate with the subject, and the adjective follows the noun. 

Ex. 6. — " Looks so haughty, treatment so severe." 
The adjective is often placed thus for the sake of euphony. 

Ex. 7. — " A law, just, wise, and good." 
Where there are more adjectives than one, placed together, 
they often follow the noun. 

Ex. 8. — " They came to a deep river, half a mile 
hroadJ* 

When extent of space or time is denoted, the adjective is put 
after the clause expressing the measure. 

Ex. 9. — " Not but that the four first lines are good." 
— Atterhury. 
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*^ We conceive the expression to be quite correct, though the 
other form, *The first four* is often employed to denote the same.*' 
^Dr, Crombie. If contrast had been intended, then * The first 
four* would be the correct expression. 

Ex. 10. — " It has very near eaten up our good sense." 
— Spectator. 

Ex. 11. — " There is scarce an ornament." — Sped. 

Ex. 12. — " One scarce knows how to be serious.*' — 

Sped. 

Addison and others, who polished the English language, appear 
to have been very slow to add the ly to many of their adverbs. 
The spelling is not always sufficient to help us to distinguish the 
adjective from the adverb. The adverb, however, will not admit 
the article, as above. We cannot say, * a scarce knows,' nor * the 
scarce knows.* If scarce were used as an adjective, we could use 
the article. Changing one adverb for another will sometimes help 
the learner to detect these differences. In the next example, the 
adjective and the adverb are contrasted. 

Ex. 13. — " He is an agreeable man, because he con- 
ducts himself agreeably." 

Ex. 14. — ^^ The apricot tastes delicious.** Why not 
say " deliciously ?" 

By some the word is would be substituted for tastes^ and be- 
cause ^^ delicious *' would then be right, they assert that all words 
of like nature, which allow the verb to be to be substituted, ought 
to be written as adjectives. 

Ex. 15. — " I will make thee exceeding fruitful.** — 

Bible. 
Adjectives were not always improperly used for adverbs; in 
Waliis's time particularly their use was frequent. Our Gramma- 
rians, considering too much the Latin idiom, have been hypercriti- 
cal in condemning such phrases as ^ exceeding strong,* * exceed- 
ing great,* &c. Thougn the word ^ exceedingly * is now consi- 
dered preferable to * exceeding,' Webster, wiin others, observes, 
that aaiectives are sometimes used to modify other adjectives; 
as, ' red hot.* There is, however, frequently an improper use or 
tiie adjective for the adverb; as, 

Ex. 16.—" Extreme bad.** " Excessive good.** 

Ex. 17.—" Open thy hands wide.** " He fought 

hard for his life.** 
Adjectives are here used to modify the meaning of the verb to 

which they refer. 
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Ex. 18. — " He was interrogated relative to that cir- 
cumstance." 

Ask the question. Who, or "what, was relative ? The answer, 
according to the construction of this phrase, would be *• He.' This 
is not the meaning, *• Relatively ' ought to be used then, and not 
* relative,* which is an adjective, and must have a substantive^ 
expressed or understood, to agree with it, 

Ex. 19. — " All men held John for a prophet." 
* All* implies the whole, whether of quantity or number. It is 
used as an adjective, either singular or plural. 

Ex. 20. — " Each man sings in turn." — Karnes. 

Ex. 21. — " Each hour a mercenary crowd.** — Gold- 

[smith. 

Ex. 22. — " To every house a lamb. ' ' " Every twelve 
years." 

Ex. 23. — "Take either, (i.e. one or the other,) but 
not both." 

Each is mostly restricted to two things taken separately : it is 
therefore used in the singular. It is often used as ^ every.* (Vide 
Goldsmith*s phrase.) It then requires a noun or pronoun in its 
construction. Every is sometimes joined to a plural noun, when 
the things are conceived as forming one whole. Either is a sin- 
gular adjective, and implies only one of two. Both is a plural 
adjective, and denotes the two collectively. 

Ex, 24. — " Much fruit." " Many labourers in the 
vineyard." 

Much is an adjective of quantity, and in the singular number. 
Many is an adjective of number, and consequently used in the 

1>lural number. Many is sometimes construed with a noun singu- 
ar; as,— 

Ex. 25. — ^^ Many ajloroer is bom to blush unseen." 
— Gray. 

Ex. 26. — " The remnant of my tale is long enow.** 
— Chaucer. 

Enoush is an adjective singular, and denotes quantity; as, * wine 
enough.^ Enow denotes number ; as, * beads enow ;* but it is now 
obsolete. The old poet took the liberty of using it here, because 
he wanted a rhyme for the singular. 

Ex. 27. — " No laws are better than the English." 

Ex. 28. — " There are no laws better than tti-^ "Eisssij' 
lish." 
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Ex. 29. — " The absence of all law is preferable to 
the English system." 

We muit guard against ambiguity in tbe use of the adieetire 
* no 'as the meaning of the phrases above are evidently different; 
for Ex. 27 either implies that the ahtenee of all law i» better than 
the English laws, (in which case, Ex.. 29 is to be preferred ;) or it 
refers to the superiority of the English laws to others, in tne lat- 
ter case, Ex. 28 is to be preferred. 

Ex. 30. — " These gentlemen do not meet to talk to 
each other.'' — Addison. 

* Each other * and ^ one another * were formerly used promiscu- 
ously. We nowsay of two persons, * they are talking to each other ;' 
of more than two, ^ They are talking to one another.* Addison, in 
the example above, refers to the members of the Sighing Club at 
Oxford. 

Ex. 31. — " Other money ;'* " As other men."-2it^/^. 
^'The other day." 

Other without the article is mostly joined to a plural noun. Our 
Saxon ancestors varied the orthography for the singular and plu- 
ral. 

(Exercises 70.71.72,73.) 

Rule VI. — The article* an, and its abbreviate, a, 
must be joined to nouns of the sin^lar number, or to 
nouns 01 multitude which convey ideas of unity. 

Ex. 1.—" An heir/* "an army," "a history," "a 
few." 

It is usually ffiven as a rule, that a be placed before consonants 
and h aspiratea, and an before vowels and h not aspirated; but 
the usage is divided. (Vide Dr. Crombib's Syntax.) Some give 
it as a rule to put a before h when the syllable is emphatic, and 
an when the syllable has not the emphasis. In this case again the 
usage is divided: we have * a history' and 'an history.* An is 
used before a vowel with two exceptions : 1. Before the simple 
sound of u, followed by another vowel sounds a and not an is 
used ; 2. Before the dipthongal sound of eu, a may be, and fre- 
quently is used, as, 

Ex. 2.— « Such a one." " Such a woman." " A 
youth." '' A eunuch." 

If the sound of ' one* be analyzed, we have oo-tm, or toon. If 
the sound of 'woman' be analyzed, we have oo-umman. 

* This word is used to conform as much as possible to ordinary phrase- 
ology. The articles are clearly adjectival in their nature. 
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Sheridan contends that all words beginning with u, when it has 
the diphthongal sound of eu or e-oo, should be preceded by a, and 
Dot an, 

Ex. 3. — *' It is not in (a) man to direct his steps." 

' Man* without an article is taken for the whole of the human 
kind ; but with an article, it indicates ererj individual t inability 
to direct his own steps. Abstract nouns thus stand without the 
article; as, *• Vice is odious.* 

Ex. 4. — ^^ Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel.'* 
— Pope. 

Pope errs in this instance, in using a ; for he only expresses by 
it one individual wheel of a species^ without determining which. 
It is not any wheel that he meant to express, btit a known instru- 
ment of torture, or * The wheel.* The is used by good writers to 
denote a particular individual or individuals. 

Ex. 5. — " Such a gift for so great a service." 
The indefinite article a is generally placed before the adjective, 
but it is often put after the adjective * such,' and these words of 
comparison, a«, «o, too^ how. The order may be correctly invert- 
ed; as, *' A service so great:* then the rule does not apply. ^AU* 
is the only adjective that always precedes the article. 

Ex. 6. — " He is the author of two works of a difier- 
ent character." 

Ex. 7. — " He is the author of two works of — difier- 
ent character." 

The article a seems to distinguish between two subjects com- 
pared with each other and a third, previously mentioned. In 
such a case Ex. 6 is correct. If a mere dissimilarity between two 
productions were implied, Ex. 7 would alone be correct. The 
omission or insertion of the indefinite article, in some instances, 
Dearly reverses the meaning ; as Ex, 8 and 9. 

Ex. 8. — " Contradictions may be found in him by 
any one v^o reads with a little attention." — Locke. 

Ex. 9. — " Ah ! little think the gay licentious crowd." 
— Thomson. 

In Ex. 8, ^ a little * means *" some,' and ' little * is equivalent to 
^ not much,* or * not at all.* Many similar examples may be found 
in which ^few' is opposed to *many,* and * a few' is equivalent to 
^ some,' or ^not none;* for the a seems to amplify the idea in the 
same way as a double negative. The absence of the a seems to 
diminish the idea. This amplifying and diminishing sense of the 
article a is still further seen in Ex. iO. 
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Ex. 10. — *' He is a better soldier than scholar." 

It means of tvoo qualities. * He * possesses in a superior degree 
those qualities which form the soldier. There is a comparison 
between two qualities in one subject. 

Ex. 11. — " He is a better soldier than a scholar." 

Here there is a comparison of two different qualities in two 
different subjects, Ijie one (He) has the constituent qualities of 
a soldier more than any literary man. . 

We can now understand in what respect Pope erred in inserting 
the second article, when writing to Atterbury thus — 

Ex. 12. — " You thought me not a worse man than 
a poet." 

Great ambiguity often arises from mistakes like these, as Pope 
evidently wished to compare his moral with his practical qualities. 

Ex. 13. — " Six-pence a dozen ;" " twice a year." 
Meaning every dozen^ each Ye?LT. 

Ex. 14. — " The wisest and best of men are sure to 
err." 

Ex. 15. — " He was the best of fathers and the best 
of men." 

Why is the article repeated in the one example and not in the 
other ? Because in Ex. 14 there is only one subject^ one generic 
name, *men.* The word ^best* is an additional epithet to * wis- 
est,* and both are combined in one subject. In Ex. 15, we diride 
the relation^ and introduce two subjects, ^ fathers and men,' and 
apply an epithet to each ; ^ wisest' to one, and ^ best ' to the other. 
Each of these must be made distinctiye by the definite article the. 

Ex. 16. — " All words which are signs of complex 
ideas, furnish matter of mistake." — Bolingbroke. 

The word ' the ' ought to be inserted in this phrase ; for as all 
words are not si^ns of complex ideas, the idea is restricfire and 
definite, and should be expressed by ^ all the * or * all those words* 
etc. 

Ex. 17. — ^^ The civil and the military authorities." 
When two qualities agree in the same person, the article may 
be omitted ; but this is not the case when the second adjective is 
not an additional epithet to the noun, but belongs to a subject to- 
tally different, although only implied, as in the same generic name, 
* authorities.* The two following objectionable phrases are sanc- 
tioned by usage. 

Ex. 18. — " The Lords spiritual and temporal." 

Ex. 19. — " The ecclesiastical and secular powers." 
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Ex. 20.— « London," " Paris," not "the London," 
etc. 

Ofrivers, howeTer,we say, * The Rhine,' ' the Po,' 'the Loire.* 
Of inhabitants^ * The Russians,' *" the French.' Of individuals^ 
^ a Russian,' ^a Frenchman,' &c. Of countries, we say, ' Rus- 
sia,' * France,' &c., without the article, 

(Exercises 74, 75. 76.) 

Rule VII. — Substantives signifying the same thing 
agree in case. 

Ex. 1. — " Solomon, the son of David." 
The words explain each other ; they are in the same case ; they 
express the same thing ; they are said to be in apposition. 

Ex. 2.—" The two Miss Thomsons." 

'' Analogy would plead in favour of another construction, and 
lead us to say ^The two Misses Thomson ;' for if the ellipsis were 
supplied, we should say, * The two young ladies of the name of 
Thomson,' — Dr. Pribbtly. 

'^ General usage, and, I am inclined to think, analogy likewise, 
decide in favour of" £x, 2. — Dr. Crombib. 

Rule VIII. — One substantive governs another 
signifying offspring, production, or property, in the 
genitive or possessive case. 

Ex. 1.—" David's son." " The kmg's palace." 

Our Saxon fathers used to express this case by e«, and some- 
times later writers by is ; as, * Kinges house.' ^ Faderis hands,* 
etc. In a sermon written in the 9th century, we have ** Oure Lordes 
sutferings ;' ^ Moseses law.' 

Ex. 2. — " He is a king's brother's son." — Chaucer, 
About the time of Chaucer, some writers began to suppress the 
e of es, 

Ex. 3. — " John his book." " Asa his heart was 
perfect." 

Such phrases are inaccurate : the pronoun *" his ' is not properly 
substituted for the changed termination of the genitive, the sign of 
which is «*. 

Ex. 4.—" The Queen's Majesty." 
This is not capable of being derived from * the Queen his Ma- 
jesty.' 

• The sign is s in the Sanscrit and the Zend, and in all the derived lan- 
guages. 
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Ex, 5. — " The sailor's courage." " The sailors' 
courage." 

Notice the apostrophe (') in each case : the first is for the sin- 
gular, the second for the plural. 

Ex. 6. — *' For Herodias' sake, his brother Philip's 
wife." 

The omission of the t after * Herodias * is a liberty sometimes 
taken with the singular, like that which is necessary in the phrase, 
* brother Philip's wife.' * Brother ' has not the sign of the geni- 
tive, as it is taken with ^ Philip ' as one word. ^ 

Ex. 7. — " They are persecuted for righteousness' 
sake." 

Certain hissing sounds are obviated bj substituting an a|x>strophe 
for the termination. We cannot take the same liberty with plural 
surnames, as Watkins's, lest the hearer should suppose the name 
was Watkin. 

Ex. 8.—** The two Jenkins's ship." « J. and S. 
Davis's books." 

Ex. 9. — " Jenkin and Lloyd's ship." 
For plural surnames we are obliged to mention the number, or 
repeat the proper names. Notice the apostrophe on the second 
noun in Ex. 9. It will be on the first also when the idea of pro- 
duction or property is distinct, as in Ex. 10. 

Ex. 10.—" Reynolds' and West's style of painting." 

Ex. 11.—" Are they your children ?" " No : they 
are my sister's." 

The use of an apostrophe is, in this instance, most forcibly shewn. 
As the example stands, it means * children of a sister;* without the 
apostrophe, it would mean merely * sisters.' 

Ex. 12. — " Howard's, Wilson's, and Baker's houses 
have been unroofed." 

Here there is the idea of property held by each, distinct from the 
other. The phrase is correct, and accords with established phrase- 
ology, but the expression is rather uncouth, and may in some cases 
be ambiguous, eren after substituting of for the sign of the geni- 
tiTe. It would be better to say as in Ex. 13. 

Ex. 13, — " The houses belonging severally to How- 
ard, Wilson, &c." 

" John, William, and Richard's house." 
Here there is the idea of common property. To avoid the am- 
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biguity and harshness of the uninfleeted nouns, we had better use 
the form of Ex. 15. 

Ex. 15. — ^* A house, the common property of John, 
William, and Richard." 

Ex. 16. — " Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob's posterity- 
were carried captive." 

One ignorant of the history might imagine, from the construc- 
tion, that Abraham and Isaac were carried captive. If we change 
the construction, and say, 

Ex. 17. — " The posterity of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of Jacob were carried captive," 

An ignorant reader might imagine that three distinct generations 
were carried captive. The omission of the last two prepositions 
would not mend the phrase. To make apparent the idea of the 
posterity being the common property of the three, we must say, 

Ex. 18. — " The common posterity of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob were carried captive." 

Ex. 19.—" I am going to St. Paul's." Understand 
cathedral, or some such word. 

Ex. 20.—" This was bought at Rundell & Bridge's." 
Understand shop. 

Ex. 21.—" I bought this at Smith's the bookseller." 
Here the word Smith*s and bookseller mean the same thing. 

They are then in apposition, and ought to be in the same case. — 

Ex. 22 is the correct form. 

Ex. 22.—" I bought this at Smith's the bookseller's." 
— Latliam. 

Ex. 23. — " I bought this at Smith's, a respectable 
bookseller and old friend." — Dr. Crombie. 

Ex. 24.—" I bought this at Smith the booksellers." 
— Latham. 

The latter construction is approred, on the ground of two or 
three words in a state of government being dealt with as a single 
word : e.g. *" The King of Saxony's army.' In this expression 
the army is spoken of as belonging to the king, and the sisn of the 
possessive case naturally comes after ' /rtng,' as, the ^king^s army;' 
yet the army is spoken of as belon^inf to " Saxony.' This is not 
the fact. ** The whole expression is dealt with as a single word." 
— Prof, Latham. 
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Dr. Crombie has tried, says SuUliflTe, to fit these crooked billets 
in what he says of Ex, 25. 

Ex. 25. — " A kinsman of the traitor's waited on him 
yesterday." 

With all deference to the Doctor's opinions, I think there is an 
aubij^uity in what he says of this example of the doable fenitire, 
that it implies * a kingman of the traitor** kinsman,* For this 
again would imply that the ^ kinsman ' was onlv related to the 
* traitor* 9 kinsman* The easiest explanation of this difficult con- 
struction appears to be, to take of in the sense of *■ amongst^* or 
to gire the aouble genitive a place only in the English language 
where a double idea of derivation^ property^ or descent are 
combined, as in Ex. 26. 

Ex. 26. — " The trees were in a comer of mj father's 
field." 

The 'comer of afield' is one idea, requiring one sign of the 
possessive ([* of). * Father's field * is the second idea of posses- 
sion, requiring another sign of the possessive (*s). Thus we have 
a doable genitive. 

Ex. 27.—" This is a picture of my friend."— 2>r. 
Priestly. 

Ex. 28. — " This is a picture of my friend's." — Id* 

Ex. 29. — " This picture is my friend's." — Sutcliffe. 

Ex. 30.—" A sermon of Dr. Price."— ^wr^. 

Ex. 27 means a likeness. Ex. 29 means property. Ex. 28 is 
a double genitive, considered inadmissible by those who use forms 
after Ex. 30. Taking ' of* in the sense of * amongst^* we may use 
Ex. 28 in the sense of this is a picture * amongst my friend's pic- 
tures.' In this sense Dr. Crombie's example (Ex, 25, above) is 
clear. 

Ex. 31.— "The Commons' vote." "The Lords' 

house." — Hume. 

Here is great want of dignity and of elegance. It is better to 
say, 

Ex. 32.—" The vote of the Commons." " The house 

of Lords." 

Ex. 33. — " This is the palace of the son of the king." 
Much better * This is the palace of the king's son.' 

(Exercises 77, 78, 79, 80.) 
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Rule IX. .— Pronouns must occupy the position 
which their antecedents would fill, if repeated^ and 
agree with the nouns which they represent in gender, 
number, and case. 

Ex. 1. — " Can a woman forget her sucking child V 
* Woman ' is singular and feminine^ and * her ' agrees with it 
in gender and number. 

Ex. 2.—" The fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind." 
This is a violation of the rule. It should be, after Us kind. 

Ex. 3. — " I that speak unto thee am he." 

/ and he are both in the nominatire case. The verb to be has 
the same case after as before it. *• He ' requires the antecedent 
to be named with which it agrees. 

Ex. 4.—" Let thou and I the battle ivy r— Chevy- 
chase, 

The construction should be, * Let me and thee try the battle ;' 
or, * Let me try the battle with thee.' 

Ex. 5. — " And Saul said to David, Thou art more 
righteous than I." — 1 Sam. 

Great confusion exists in this country between our written lan- 
guage and the oral phrases of the less instructed public, particu- 
larly in the use of the objective case. Whole counties would say, 
* There is no one happier than me^* instead of saying, 

Ex. 6. — "There is no one happier than I," (i.e.) 
" than I am." 

So also, * John and me went together.' Thiris incorrect. The 
reason is, perhaps, that the written language follows more the beau- 
tiful unity of the Anglo-Saxon, while the people in their ordinary 
phrases adhere to the soft fluency of the French : e.g, *" C'est moi*.' 
This variation is not likely to be corrected. The ear seems to de- 
cide in great measure, as in the frequent use of them for those, as 
io Ex.*^ 

Ex. 7. — " I love them that love me, and those that 
seek me early shall find me." — Proverbs. 

Ex. 8. — " His mercy is on them that fear him." 

Ex. 9. — " The lambs they'2Lve sportive and gay." 

The pronouns, they, &c., must not be used in the same member 
of the sentence as the nouns they represent. 

* Most likely from Anglo-Normaa influence. 
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Ex. 10.—" The Lord he is God." 

The emphasis and energy of the expression alk>ws * He,* The 
original is doubly beautinil, for it is, * The Lord himself is the 
God.' 

Ex. 11. — " I wrote the letter, but it was not sent." 
In this instance, ^ it ' regularly follows the noun, and presents 
no diflSculty. 

Ex. 12.— « It rains." " It snows." « It blows." 

Ex. 13. — " It grieves me." " It is best to let it alone." 

Ex. 14. — " It is he, she, or they." " It is amiable." 

Ex. 15. — " It is situate near the shore." 

Much has been said of such forms ; but it appears likely that 
*" it' is substituted for some nominatives which have been compa- 
ratively lost sight of in the importance of the thing predicated 
or affirmed of them. The circumstance of ^ it ' remaining tin- 
changed for every person, number, gender, or thing, may have led 
more immediately to this. 

Ex. 16. — " Egypt, where it never rains, is watered 
by the Nile." 

* Egypt ' is not the antecedent of ' it,* Dr. Gregory would have 
read, 

Ex. 17. — " Egypt, where there is no rain, is watered 
by the Nile." 

Ex. 18. — " Homer, who wrote the Iliad." 
Here the antecedent, * Homer,* was a man ( a person), and who 
is employed as a relative pronoun. 

Ex. 19. — " The rivers, which flow into the sea." 
The antecedent not being a person, the relative is which. It is 
the representative of *■ rivers,' and requires a plural verb, just as 
the word ' rivers' itself does. If the word *' river ' had been used 
instead of * rivers,' which would have been Joined to the singular 
verb * flows.' The verb agrees with the relative. 

Ex. 20 — " Beware of false prophets, which come 

to you in sheep's clothing." 

Here the antecedent is * persons ;* which is therefore improperly 
employed. 

Ex. 21. — " The men and books that he studied." 
The word who applies to persons, the word which to things, 
the word that applies to both ; hence it will be seen how *• that* 
coAdnees to ihe brevity of a phrase, by preventing the two frequent 
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repetition of idAo and vohich^ The word that^ as a relatire, is not, 
only preferred in Ex. 21, but after who, taken interrogatirelj ; 
after the word same, generally ; and after iuperlativet generally, 
as in Ex. 22, 23, and 24. 

Ex. 22. — " The wisest man that ever lived." 

Ex. 23. — " Who that has the spirit of a man would 
bear this?" 

Ex. 24. — " He is the same man that you saw yes- 
terday.** 

* That ' cannot be governed by a preposition or verb ; hence, in 
the phrase ^ The same man with whom,' whom is alone allowable, 
and not that, 

Ex. 25. — " Who steals my purse steals trash.*' (i.e.) 
hSj or the man^ who. 

The antecedent pronoun of the third person is often suppressed 
when no particular emphasis is implied. 

Ex. 26. — " Herschel, the astronomer y who discovered 
a new planet.*' 

The relative should be placed as near as possible to the ante- 
cedent, to prevent ambiguity ; an expletive, however, like ' the 
astronomer,' in the Ex., may fall between. 

Ex. 27. — " To involve his minister ki ruin, who had 
been the cause of it." 

Here a circumstance is thrown in, between the relative and the 
verb, which causes confusion in the idea. It ought to be, 

Ex. 28. — " To involve in ruin his minister y who had 
been the cause of it." 

Ex. 29. — " It was DidOy sister of Pygmalion, who 
built Carthage." 

' Dido ' is the antecedent of the relative *" who.' * Sister of Pyg- 
malion ' is merely a descriptive adjunct, which may be omitted, 
and which has nothing to do with the syntax of the sentence. 

Ex. 30. — " The bill was rejected by the Lords, which 
excited no small degree of jealousy and discontent." 

That is, ' which thing,* vis., *■ the rejection of the bill.* The 
whole claute it the antecedent* 

Ex. 31.—" He offered a great recompence to whomr 
soever would help him." — Mum£. 
* Whomsoever ' is a solecism : it is not under the gotarnment 
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of to.*" — Dr, Crombie, The phrase is incorrect: the ante- 
cedent Is him or them^ understood ; and if it were supplied, the 
constniGtinn would not be equally good with whoever^ though 
Priestly allows it is. It should be whoever or whosoever, 

Ex. 32. — " What methods soever he may adopt" 
This division of the word is quite correct. 

Ex. 33. — " I am the man who commands you." 

„ 34. — " I am the man who command you." 

Murray's seventh rule is erroneous. The construction is by 
no means arbitrary. Refer to the Chapter on Propositions. It 
will be found in Ex. 83. the relative clause with the antecedent 
* man ' forms the predicate^ and the sentence is equivalent to 
I am pour commander. In Ex. 34, ' The man ' simply is the 
predicate^ and * I who command you * the sutiject. The sentence 
is then equivalent to — /, your commander^ am the man, Mur- 
ray, indeed, in one edition, half corrected the mistake; but in 
the last edition of his Grammar the original error was inserted. 

Ex. 35. — " There were two other, malefactors, led 
with him to be put to death." — Luke, 

The omission of the relative is a conspicuous error. Beza, 
who follows Calvin, reads, * Two others also, who were male- 
factors, Ac.' 

(Exercises 81, 82, 83.) 

Rule X. — If no nominative intervene between the 
relative and the verb, the relative shall be the nomina- 
tive to the verb. 

Ex. 1.^ — " Solomon, who was the son of David, built 
the temple of Jerusalem." 

Who is the nominative to the verb ira». 

Rule XI — When the relative pronoun w^ho jwe- 
cedes the subject of the verb, it is either in the posses- 
sive or objective case. Or, to use a more general form, 
if a nominative intervene between the relative and the 
verb, the relative shall be under the government of the 
preposition going before or the verb following. 

Ex. 1. — " They are wise whom adversity has in- 
structed** 

* Whom * is iroverned by the verb ' instructed :* the nominative 
'adversity * iatervenes. 
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Ex. 2. — " He who has so long filled the British 
throne, whose power is paternal, and to whom all aUe- 
giance is due, has, &c." 

The DominatiTe, possessive, and objective cases of who are here 
shewn. fVho is nominative 07 Rule XI.; whose is possessive, 
governed bj the intervening nominative, ^ power,' by Rule VIII.; 
whom is objective, governed by *" to,' according to Rule X. 

Ex. 3. — " Solomon, whom David loved, was the 
wisest of princes." 

The case of the relative may always be ascertained by repeating 
the antecedent. If we arrange the relative clause in the natural 
order, beginning with the nommative and the verb, it will run thus : 
— * Davidloved whom,' an expression analogous to ^ David loved 
him,' (i.e«) Solomon. An attention to this arrangement would 
prevent many solecisms, and the frequent errors of the press. 

Ex. 4. — " Whom do the people say that I am ?" — 

Mark. 

The correctness of * whom* is much disputed. Dr. Irwin says 
it should be * who,' because the relative is not governed by the 
verb ^say,' but by the verb 'am.' If we arrange the Ex. in its 
natural order, it is, *' Men say that I am whom,** By this we see 
the incorrectnefs of 'whom,' according to Rule XII. 

Ex. 5. — " The friend [whom] I visited yesterday is 
dead." 
In colloquial language, who and which are often understood. 

Ex. 6. — ^^'The damage was f&r greater than he knew." 
The comparative often allows the relative and the antecedent 
to be understood. Supply the ellipsis, and it runs thus, — 

Ex. 7. — " The damage was far greater than that 
which he knew." 

(Exercises 84, 85, 86.) 

Rule XII. — The primary verb to be is mostly 
connected with the infinitives. It is always preceded 
or followed by a noun in the same case, denoting that 
the subjects are identical, or that the one term is the 
predicate of the other. 

Ex.1.— "I am he." 

Ex. 2.—" I thought it was him." 
In Ex. 1, / and he are nominatives. In Ex. 2, it and him are 
objectives. Whenever the pronoun follows the infinitive mood of 
this verb, it is always in the objective case. 
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Ex. 3.—" If it be I." Priestly says, Who would not 
say, "If it be me r 

It certainly more accords with popular usage, but nothing is 
gained by it. It is a departure from analogy, and therefore inad- 
missible. 

Ex. 4. — " I am to ride ;" " you are to walk ;" " he 
is to be conveyed." 

Examples illustrating the first part of Rule XII. These forms 
correspond to the future participle of the Latin. 

Rule XIII. — An active transitive verb governs the 
(accusative or) objective case of nouns or pronouns. 

Ex. 1. — " Parents love their children." " He teaches 
me." 

It is an absolute law of Grammar, that the nominative ahould 
take the lead in the sentence ; govern the verb, (i.e.) cause it to 
be singular or plural, &c.. as required ; and that the active verb 
govern the noun that follows it, causing it to be in the objective 
case. 

Ex. 2. — " Achilles slew Hector." " Hector slew 
Achilles." 

How transposition affects the structure of English sentences 
may be seen at once from these examples, as well as the law thai 
the nominative must precede. Vide Obs. page 18. 

Ex. 3. — " And thus the son the fervent sire ad- 
dressed." — Pope. 
The position fixed by the law ofusage^ as shewn in Ex. 2, is, 

Ex. 4. — " And thus the son addressed the fervent 

sire." 

The grammarians, in their strictures on Ex. 3, have required 
* his ' to be substituted for the second article, in order to discover 
which is the nominative and which the objective. 

Ex. 5. — ^' He asked me the result of that affair.'' 
Here me, result, and affair are all in the objective caise ; hence 
the verb may govern moje than one noun. 

Ex. 6. — " The father loves his children, and they 
delight to obey." 
(i.e.) *^ To obey Am.*' The objective is sometimes understood. 

Ex. 7. — " I suffered much." Pain or grief is un- 
derstood. 
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Ex. 8. — " Let us run the race which is set before us." 
Ex. 9. — " If any man see his brother sin a ^w." 
Here the intransitive verbs run and sin have nouns after them 

in the objective case. In such cases, the noun and verb must be 

of the same or kindred signification. 

Violations of thb Rule. 
Ex. 10. — " Who do I love so much?" — Shakespear. 
Ex. 11. — " Those, who he thought true to his party." 
— Clarendon. 

(Exercises 87, 88, 89, 90.) 

Rule XIV. — Verbs signifying to ask, teach, offer, 
promise, pray, tell, allow, deny, and some others of like 
signification, are sometimes, especially in colloquial 
language, followed in the passive voice by an objective 
case. 

I'his is apeculiar idiom noticed as a rule bj only two gramma- 
rians, Dr. Priestly and Dr. Crombie. It rarely occurs in the 
Latin language, but much oftener in the Greek. 

Ex. 1. — '< He allowed me great liberty." Turned 
passively it is 

Ex. 2. — " Great liberty was allowed me." 
This accords with the Latin idiom. 

Ex. 3. — " I was allowed great liberty." 
This is a pure English idiom ; compare also, 

Ex. 4. — " A ship was promised me." " I was pro- 
mised a ship." 

Ex. 5.—" Send it us." « Send us it." « Tell him it." 
" Tell it him." Notice the position of " ufi'* and " it:' 

Either of these forms were allowed in the times of Addison and 
Swift. The thing is now very generally placed before the person, 
as, 

Ex, 6.—" Give it me." " Promise it me." " Offer 
it him." 

Rule XV. — One verb governs another in the infi- 
nitive mood. (T%e attribute signified by the latter 
verb being the object of the action, energy^ or affection 
expressed by the former,) 

" To," the sign of the infinitive, i^ xvoV \xv^^^ ^^\^^'C>i\& 
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Terba, bid, dare, need, make, see, hear, feel, let, per- 
ceive, behold, observe, have, and know. 

Ex. 1. — " I dare do all that doth become a man." — 

Shahespear, 
Ex. 2.—" He hade me go,'' " I saw him do it." 
Professor Latham speaks of the omission of ' to ' after mtfy, 
can^ shall, voill^ &c. ; as, * I may go,' not * I may to go* 

Ex. 3. — " In order to acquire fame, men encomiter 
the greatest dangers." 

The popular and erery-day language of the people, even in its 
inaccuracies, furnishes many apt and satisfactory reasons for its 
peculiarities. If we say, though inaccurately, * I read for to 
learn,' expressing a remote and contingent effect, the * for to' 
serves precisely the purpose of ^ pour ' in French, or the * in order 
to' of the example. 

Ex. 4. — " Good men are desirous to do good." 

Nouns, participles^ and adjectives, are followed by an infini- 
tive. 

Ex. 5. — " Not to trespass on your time, I will ex- 
plain." 

It means, * that I may not trespass.' The infinitire is sometimes 
used in this absolute or independent sense. 

Ex. 6. — " I expect to go there." 

Ex. 7. — " I expected to go there." 

Ex. 8. — " I expected to have gone there." 

The expecting must precede or be cotemporarjf with the going ; 
hence Ex.6 implies the futurity of its object with respect to the 
present time. Ex.7 implies the same with respect to the past 
time. In Ex. 8,the expecting and eoing are both considered In 
past relations, without the idea of present or past futurity, 
which attaches to the other two. These points have been much 
disputed, yet I think the above sufficiently explanatory. We 
might say, when the infinitive implies a mere simple attribute, it 
should then be in the present time ; when it implies the idea of 
completion or perfection combined with the primary idea, it 
should be in the form called the perfect tense. Vide § 19, Obs. 2. 

Ex. 9. — " I thought to have bought the estate." 
1 ?" " Yesterday, at 12 o'clock.'^ That is, / tho 



" When ?" " Yesterday, at 12 o'clock.'^ That is, / thought 

he action of buying the estate would be completed then. If 

the idea of tne writer was, that the action or state denoted by the 



subsequent verb, ^ bought* be prior to that oftthe primary verb, 
* thought* then Ex. 9 is correct ; but if the action or state denoted 
by the subsequent verb be cotemporary with that of the primary 
y^rb, then we must use the present infinitive ; as, 
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Ex. 10.—" I thought to buy the estate." 
Ex. 11. — " There were two circumstances which 
would have made it necessary for them to liave inter- 
posed [to interpose] their good offices." — Barrow's 
Lectures. *' To interpose*' is the correct form. 

Ex. 12. — " He has sent his boots to mend,'' 
Ex. 13.—" A house to let:' 

Our national phrases are ever inclined to brevity. Ex. 12 should 
be * to be mended;' Ex. 13. Uo be let.' * The boots' have no 
power physically to recover tneir health, or morally to mend their 
faults. 

Ex. 14. — " He went about doing good."- Acts x. 38. 
Ex. 15. — " He went about to do good." 

In Ex. 14, attention is drawn to the progress of thought and 
action. In Ex. 15, the view is fixed on the intention and design 
of the aceut. 

(Exercises 91, 93, 93, 94.) 

Rule XVI. — Participles are construed as the verbs 
to which they belong. 

Ex. 1. — " Plunged in despair." 

Ex. 2. — " Relieving the distressed." 

Ex. 3. — " A wounded mind." 

Ex. 4. — ^^ A wise saying." 

*• Wounded ' is a participle, used as an adjective ; and * saying' 
is an imperfect participle, used as a noun. This construction is 
frequent. It becomes a real noun in Ex. 5. 

Ex. 5. — " He maketh the outgoings of the morning 
to rejoice." — Bible. 

Ex. 6. — ^^ Temperance is the regulating of the de- 
sires according to reason." — Tilhtson. 

Substitute regulation for the participle, and it will be seen that 
* of* is essentialto the construction. 

Ex. 7. — " Much advantage will be derived from 
following this rule." 

Lowth contends that the words *" this rule ' is in the objective 
case after the imperfect participle. In his partiality to the Latin 
idiom, he has, as Home Tooke observes, rejected much good 
English. Lowth says further, when the definite article precedes 
the participle, it becomes a pure noun, and VVi^xtil^t^ ^vbsax\a.x^ 
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the regimen of the Terb. He therefore condemns the exprestion 
in Ex. 8. 

Ex. 8. — " By the sending them the light of thy Holy 
Spirit." 

The opinion of Lowth is rejected by Crombie and others, as op- 
posed to usage and perspicuity in the majority of examples. 

Ex. 9. — " He expressed his pleasure in the hearing 
of the philosopher." 

Ex. 10. — " He expressed his pleasure in hearing the 
philosopher." 

The sentiment of these two phrases is different. According to' 
Lowth, we may use either of these terms with the same meanmg. 
This is an error : they are diametrically opposed to each other. 
In Ex. 9, the active form^ he heard, is more nearly equiralent to 
the meaning. In Ex. 10, the passive form, the philosopher was 
heard, is more nearly equivalent to the meaning. The participle 
in ING has either an active or passive signification; and Dr. 
Crombie suggests, that when the noun connected with the partici- 
ple is active^ or doing something, the preposition ''of* should be 
inserted, as m Ex. 11 and 12. 

Ex. 11. — " In the hearing of the philosopher." (i,e.) 
The philosopher hearing. 

Ex.12. — " In hearing the philosopher." (i.e.) The 
philosopher being heard. 

Ex. 13. — " Much depends on a man*$ regulating his 
desires, for the greatest evils arise from his neglecting 
them." 

^ Regulating ' and * neglecting' are both construed as nouns, go- 
verning ''matPs* and * hts,* yet each has the regimen of its proper 
verb, governing desires and them. The form of this Ex. is allow- 
ed, but Ex. 14 nas by some been considered incorrect. 

Ex. 14. — " Much depends on the desires' being regur 
lated, and the greatest evils arise from their being neg- 
lected." 

It has been said, ** Here is a noun, (desires*) and a pronoun to 
represent it in the possessive, that is, under the government of a 
noun, but without any noun to govern it.** But w6 agree with Dr. 
Campbell, who has examined the objection, that the expression is 
sanctioned by usage, that it is agreeable to analogy, and that it 
prevents circumlocution. Ex. 13 and 14 are precisely analogous. 

Ex. 15. — " Sis being subjected to insult was the 
cause. " 
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Ex. 16. — " Se being subjected' to insult was the 
cause." 

The form of Ex. 15 is set aside by some late writers, and the 
form of Ex. 16 adopted. This is aD idle affectation of the Latin 
idiom. The first is the common mode of expression ; it is truljr 
Eng^Iish, and more precise than the other ; for the meaning is not 
* he being,* but ^ his being subjected * was the cause. 

Ex. 17. — " This jealousy accounts for Hall charing 
the Duke with murder." 

Mr. Baker, commenting on the uncouthness of this phrase, which 
should be * HalFs charging,' speaks of it as ^^used b^ the ignorant, 
and often affected by those who are not ignorant.'* 

Ex. 18. — " What think you of my horse's running 
to-day V— Priestly. 

Ex. 19. — " What think you of my horee running 
to-day ?"—/(;?. 

Ex. 18 implies that the horse did actually run. Ex. 19 asks 
whether it is proper for the horse to run to-day. This distinction 
is frequently neglected : the latter is most frequently used, though 
improperly for the former. 

Ex. 20. — " His behaviour, looking at it in every 
'point of view, is commendable." 

Here the use of the participle is absolute and independent, as 
in the case of the infinitive above. Vide Rule XV., Ex. 5. 

(Exercises 95,96,97.) 

Rule XVII. — A noun or pronoun joined to a par- 
ticiple is put in the nominative, if the case of the noun 
or pronoun is dependent on no other word in the sen- 
tence. 

Ex. 1. — " We being exceedingly tossed, the next day 
they lightened the ship." 

* We' joined to the participle ^ bein^,* is not connected with any 
other word of which it can be the regimen; nor is it a nominative 
to any verb: it comes therefore under this rule, which answers to 
the Latin ablative absolute. 

Ex. 2. — " Solomon has made as wise proverbs as 
any one has done, him only excepted, who was a much 
wiser man than Solomon.*' — TUhtson, 

* Him * for * he* is a violation of the rule. 

(Exercises 98,99.) 
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Rule XVIII. — Adverbs have no government. 

Ex. 1. — " Brutus frequently reprehended Cassias 

severely for his avarice; while Cassius sometimes blamed 

'Brutus jtistly for his unseasonable levity."* — Barron. 

The position of these adTerbs is peculiarly happy. The adTerb, 
as its name implies, is generally placed close to the word which it 
modltles or affects ; its force therefore very much depends on its 
potition. Inattention to the proper collocation of adverbs is a 
great cause of inaccuracy. Lowtn observes, that '* The adverb 
should be for the most part placed before adjectives and after 
verbs.'* This is indeed the general arrangement, but it admits 
many exceptions. Writers greatly err with the words onljf, mere- 
ly, solely, &c. 

Ex. 2. — " By the pleasures of imagination, I mean 
only such pleasures as arise originally from sight." — 

Spectator, 

Dr. Blair would have read, ' tuch pleasure* only,* Hence he 
says correctly in his Sermons, — 

Ex. 3. — " Such excellence could proceed from wis- 
dom and virtue only,*' 

Ex. 4. — " The porter only knows that the carriage 



* The place of ' only/ in my opinion, is after the substantive to 
which it refers.**— Dr. Crombie, This rule of Dr. Crombie*s will 
not in all cases preclude ambiguity^ for the practice of authors 
has not been uniform, and the usage is sometimes divided. Hence 
the adoption of this as a new and general rule would be liable to 
objection. 

Ex. 5. — " I do not mean ( ) only, but — &c." 
If the brackets were placed after only, it would also accord with 
the practice of the best writers ; but there is in either case the idea 
of one thing or things understood. Perspicuity requires the in- 
sertion of the auxiliary when only is so placed as to qualify either 
the noun or the attribute. (Vide Ex. 8.) * I only* should then be, 
* I ( ) only.' The perioaical press teems with errors in the use 
of '^ only:* 

Ex. 6. — " Only I have too great a value for you." 
— Pope, 

Only introduces the clause, and is equivalent to * One thing is 
true.* 

Ex. 7. — " I only have too great a value for you." 
Had Pope said this, it would have implied that *■ he * was the 
oa/ypersoa who valued. 
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Ex. 8. — " I do only [one thing] entertain too great 
an esteem for you." 

That is, he merely entertained an esteem, but could not mani- 
fest it. 

Ex. 9. — " I have only too great a value for you." 
In idea this is properly contrasted with * and not too little.* 



Ex. 10. — " I have too great a ' 

Value is here to be contrasted with another sentiment. 

Ex. 11. — " Once I was like him." " He once told 
me all his heart.'* 

Adverbs of number likewise Tary their position. 

Ex. 12. — " Sixtus the Fourth was, if I mistake not, 
a great collector of books, at least." 

Kames reads, *•*" Collector at least of books.** 

Ex. 13. — " He was not honored with this reward, 
but with approbation." 

Ex. 14. — " He was honored not with this reward, 
but with approbation." 

Ex. 13 implies that he was honoured not without approbation. 
Ex. 14 implies that he was not honoured with a reward, but with 
approbation. The latter is the meaning, and Ex. 14 is the correct 
pnrase. 

Ex. 15. — " Perhaps you did not hear him." 

Ex. 16. — ^^ Never man spake like this man." 

Adverbs of time, place, affirmation, and inference especially, 
either take the lead in a sentence, or fall in where the idea will 
best associate, or where the cadence is best heard, as in Ex. 16, 
^ (Exercises 100, 100a, 101.) 

Rule XIX. — It is incorrect to use two negatives in 
one negation. One of the double negatives employed 
by our fathers, though supported by ancient and mo- 
dem languages, is now mostly superseded by the words 
anyy eveuy 6cc. 

Ex. 1. — " We were," said a poor man, on being ad- 
vised to read his Bible, " a great family, and none of 
us never had (ne) learning." 

They still use two or three negatiTOs in every countf avidL Iol 
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every dialect. The example was court language not long ago. 
We should now say, 

Ex. 2. — " None of us ever had any learning.** 

Ex. 3. — " He never yet no villanie ne sayde." — 

Skakespear, 
Ex. 4. — " I have not found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel.'* 

Ex. 3. Any villanv ; Ex. 1. Any learning ; Ex. 4. Not even 
in Israel. As the first negative in Ex. 4 refers to the act of 
searching^ the second to the nation of Israel^ they are not to be 
objected to any more than Ex. 5. 

Ex. 5. — " This is no WTecommon thing.** 
When un is prefixed to an adjective, it denotes negation or pri- 
vation; as, unworthy means not worthy^ In this respect our 
language accords with the Latin. Some negative phrases involve 
many delicate points, not finally settled by grammarians. Lowth 
and many after him say, ^^ Two negatives in English destroy one 
another, or are equivalent to an affirmative.'* This depends on 
whai the negatives have reference to. 

(Exercises 102, 103, 104, 105.) 

Rule XX. — Prepositions govern nouns and pro- 
nouns in the objective case. 

Ex. 1. — " Goliah was killed by David with a stone.*' 

There are delicate shades of distinction introduced by national 

usage in the use of *• by* and *'with,* By is mostly the leading 

word; toith is mostly accompanied with a social circumstance. 

By, in colloquial phrases, is sometimes omitted, as in Ex, 2. 

Ex. 2.—" He crossed the bridge,** for S^e crossed 
(the river) by the bridge. 

Ex. 3. — That all things might be ready against the 
prince came.** — Clarendon. 

For against, Lowth reads, By the time that ; but the propri- 
ety of the alteration is much doubted. 

Ex. 4. — He gave me a book.** " He told me the 
news.** 

The preposition to and for are often understood. Lowth has 
observed, that in such examples, to is included in the form me, &c., 
as Anglo-Saxon datives, and that tlie examples are specimens or 
pure Saxon. Vide § 11. 25. Obs. 2 and 9. 

Ex. 5. — " A mind like yours will have nothing to 
rej?ent of.'' — Burke. 
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Prepositions are now and then allowed to conclude a sentence. 
Addison, Steel, and other reputable authors, often suppressed the 
preposition following the verb that made with it a compound active 
verb, as in £x.6. 

Ex. 6. — " It is to be hoped," instead of ^* It is to be 
hoped ybr." 

Ex. 7. — " It is not to be wondered." — Johnson. 

* ^^' is omitted here, as in other rases, perhaps to avoid the ab- 
rupt conclusion of the clause, especially when followed by that. 
The prepositions in, ait, for^ and from^ are also often omitted. 
Ambiguity, however, must be avoided in every kind of ellipsis; as, 

Ex. 8. — " He was an invalid some years before he 
died." 

A temporary/ illness may be thus expressed, but to express 
continued illness, we ought to say, * during tome years,* 
(Exercises 106, 107, 108, 109, IIO.J 

Rule XXI. — " Conjunctions* have no govern- 
ment."' — Dr, Cromhie, 

Conjunctions connect the same moods and tenses of verbs and 
cases of nouns and pronouns. When different moods and tenses 
are coupled, the nominative is generally repeated. 

On no point are respectable authorities more divided. The 
propensity to assimilate ours with the Latin tongue has led to opi- 
nions on this subject, that all the grammarians and critics, except 
Crombie, Latham, Booth, and a tew others, have adopted. 

Ex. 1. — " Lest he should forget , I have written him 
a letter." 

Ex. 2. — " I have written him a letter, lest he should 
forgetr 

In most modern languages, might, could, would, should, are 
incorporated with the verb byana^x; that is, the ver^ would 
change its termination to express the subjunctive. It is not so 
in English: what is called, by some, the subjunctive, is only a 
slight difference of form, as in speaks, speak, which can be easily 
accounted for, without allowing the existence of a subjunctive 
mood. 

Ex. 3. — *' If thou love me, keep my commandments." 
In the Scriptures, the subjunctive, as it is called, is frequent; 
but we should never have found it, had not the translators thought 
they saw the subjunctive in the verb to be^ when it was only shew- 
ing the effects of time and circumstances in mixing up tvoo verbs, 

• ** Conjunctions have [an] influence on the mood of the follQvrwwj, 
verb.'*— Dr. Beattie. 
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of which the infinitiTes were * beon ' and * weiao,* belonging to two 
different Saxon tribes. That the indicative had at one time a 
double form, 'am and be,* is shewn by Ben Jonsou, in his Gram- 
mar, 1640. Jonson never speaks of a subjunctive mood, and his 
partiality for the Classic tongues was extreme. He considered 
the governing verb understood ; as Ex. 4. 

Ex. 4. — " If thou cbst love me, keep my command- 
ments." 

In this example, the governing verb dost is substituted. ^ The 
indicative form more clearly expresses the idea ; for the elision of 
es or est, doth or does, often produces ambiguity. 

Ex. 5. — " If thou be the Son of God, conmiand that 

these stones be made bread." 

In the original, the first verb is in the indicative mood, and in 
the translation also it ought to be in the indicative. There is great 
irregularity in the Scriptures in the use of be. Wickliffe has thus 
rendered Ex. 5:— 

Ex. 6. — " If thou art Goddis Son, seye that these 

stones be maad looves." 

Adopting Home Tooke*s idea, that if iu equivalent to give, aU 
low, grant, we might say, 

Ex. 7. — " Granting that thou shouldest be the Son of 
God, command that these stones shall be made bread." 

Ex. 8. — ^^ Although this part of style merit attention." 
— Blair. 

Ex. 9. — " Although beauty of composition depends, 
etc." — Blair. 

Blair made language his particular study, yet how unsettled his 
usage {/conjunctions have government. In the Ex. * merit' and 
* depends ' cannot be governed by although, 

Ex. 10. — " I shall be glad to see him, if he will call 
upon me." 

Ex. 11. — " If he will call upon me, I shall be glad 
to see him." 

Ex. 12. — " If he .... call upon me, I shall be glad 
to see him." 

Ex. 13. — " When he calls upon me, I shall be glad 
to see him." 
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The latter member of Ex. 10 is said, by some, to be in the sub- 
junctive mood^ or subjoined condition; but it is not necettary 
that the condition be tubjoined, as in Ex. 11. In languages that 
hare a regular change of termination, the verb in the two clauses 
of the same sentence would be different ; but in these clauses, be 
it observed, *" shall ' is the same tense as * will call,* and the prac- 
tice hat been to ditmiss the auxiliary from the conditional 
clause^ and give ut the form miscalled the tubiunctive, Ex. 12. 
Thus I think the subjunctive future of Englisn grammarians is 
accounted for without strain or evasion. All the difference be- 
tween an indicative and subjunctive clause future, is its being 
necessary that the future indicative have shall or tot//, while the 
future subjunctive hat it inserted or not, as we please, according 
to the drift of the subject. 

Ex. 14. — " Call now, if there be [are] any that will 

answer thee." — Job, 

The verb to be, as we said before, accidentally £0t two indica- 
tive forms, which grammarians, in their first critical investigations 
of our language, sought to arrange. Hence arose imperfect at- 
tempts at A present subjunctive. We say imperfect, because, if 
the verb *to be' should have a true subjunctive form, according 
to Latham, this cannot be said of any other verb ; for Latham and 
many more consider the difference in form between speak and 
speaks (which is all that can be shewn in favour of the subjunctive) 
as nothing at all important in the case. If * be * in the Ex. is a 
substitute for am, art, is, are, it ceases to be a subjunctive. Such 
phrases are often mistaken for the future ; and in no case would 
the indicative fail to express the meaning. 

Ex. 15. — " If I had taken his advice, I should have 

been wiser." 

We have considered present and future contingencies ; but we 
have here an example of past contingency, if such a phrase does 
not contradict itself. We mean by the example, a state which 
might have been; and then we assert another state which would 
have followed as a consequence of the previous supposition. Is 
not the very same idea contained in the following phrase, omitting 
the conjunction 1 

Ex. 16. — " Had I taken his advice, I should have 
been wiser." 

Lowth seems to be very doubtful concerning the use of the sub- 
junctive mood. He cites many examples, which he acknowledges 
would be better if they were put in the indicative. Nay, he ac- 
knowledges more, which his numerous followers must have passed 
by, — that * he were ' and * he was* had once been written indiffer- 
ently, and that they were mere duplicates of the past indicative* 
Mark the following examples. 
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Ex. 17. — " Though he was rich, yet for our sakes he 
became poor." — 2 Cor. viii. 9. 

Ex. 18. — " Though he were a Son, yet learned he 
obedience." — Heb. v. 8. 

Ex. 19. — " Whether it were I or they, so we preach." 
—1 Cor. XV. 11. 

Ex. 17 and 18 illustrate the last observatioD. In Ex. 19, * wat* 
could not have been substituted for * were* except in violation of 
an acknowledged rule, on account of the faulty elliptical con- 
struction which requires the plural^ ' tc«r«,' m reference to / 
and they, A mistake in the construction of similar phrases has 
led our most approved authors into the violation of many rules. 

* Thou wert' is as generally employed in the indicative as 
*' thou wast,* and it is daily becoming more so. Pope and Addison 
used * wert.* Milton and Dryden used the words indifferently. 
Dr. Johnson acknowledged * wert * in the indicative. There only 
remains then to the advocates of the subjunctive mood in English 
^ I were * and ' he, she, it were,' that can be distinguished from 
the indicative mood. The practice of the spoken and written lan- 
guage has been agahUst the distinction, as uncommon and pedantic. 

Ex. 20. — " If he do," (i. e.) granting that he sfiaU do. 

Ex.21. — "Though he do," (i.e.) notwithstanding 
he should do. 

In Ex. 20, Acting because something is done* In Ex. 21, Act- 
ing without regard to something done. If = give, grant, allow. 
A lthough= granting all^ the whole. Home Tooke first shewed 
these to be verbs, which are usually noted as the signs of the sub- 
junctive. 

Ex. 22. — ^^ If [granting] I had money, I would pay 
my debts." 

Ex. 23. — " I am not mad : I would to heaven I were:' 
— Shakespear, 

I ^ were ;* it is this form only of the past tense which is employed 
when the substantive verb is necessary to produce what is called 
B. present conditional. Although were is m the past tense, the 
action is still unexerted, 

Ex. 24. — " If any man work on Sunday." 

Ex. 25. — " If any man fight in the church." 

There seems to be a chaste propriety in these Anglo-Saxon 

forms, copied from the Code of Saxon Laws (edited by Lombard, 

1568). Apart from the explanation given of such forms, we might 

almost suppose that, in the frequent enumeration of these contin- 
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gencies, they chose the plural form, as referring to the whole of 
the Saxons^ though used in cdnneetion with a singular noun. They 
might thus make it more distinct from the every day matter-of-fact 
statements of the people. 

(Exercises 111, 118, 113.) 

Rule XXII.-r-Derivatives are generally construed 
like their primitives ; as, 

" To arrive at." " Arrival at:* 
" To instruct in" " Instruction in" 

Rule XXIII. — Interjections are joined with the 
objective case of the first person, and with the nomina- 
tive of the second ; as, 

Ex. — " Woe is me." " Alas ! thou diest." 

Rule XXIV. — No expletive, no adjunct, no paren- 
thesis, falling between, or preceding, or following the 
words of a phrase, has any government ; as, 

Ex. — " I, the proprietory have just seen the coach 
out." 

Rule XXV. — Ellipses and transpositions may be 
used with care, but never so as to vary the general rules 
with regard to the concord and government of words. 

[Exercises 114, 115.] 

Rule XXVI. — All the parts of a sentence should 
correspond to each other : the construction throughout 
should be regular and dependent 

[Exercises 116, 117.] 
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EXERCISES. 

The Author's arrangement has enabled him to fur- 
nish a Course of Exercises more comprehensive and 
complete than any Grammar he has met with. Many 
references and authorities are given. 

1. Insert the silent letters in these words : — De.t, dum., su.tle, 
.dellium, indi.t, vi.tuals, s.ent, as.end, han.some, groun.seI, 
•nowledge, fiel.fare, .nat, rei.n, impu.n, phle.m, t.yme, as ma, 
•eir, r.etoric. (Vide § 1.) 

2. Affix the augments -ing or -ed to the following words :— 
Rejoice, menace, humble, fortify, play, efface, destroy, dedi- 
cate, defy, charge, annoy, analyze, amuse, calumniate. 

3. Affix to the following words such of the augments, able, ibie, 
en, ish, ful, ous, ly, y, ment, ness, &c., as their 9ign\ficatUmt 
mill allow them to take :— Able, acknowledge, allege, allow, 
allay, ample, appellatiTe, battle, beauty, blaspheme, body, 
bone, branch, busy, commence, deduce, deface, duty, drone, 
elope, envy, force, fury, god, grace, knave, ignoble, issue, 
joy, judge, measure, pity, plenty, space, lame, usury, white* 

Rectify the errors in the use qf capital letters in thefolloW' 
ing example of an oration divided into its six parts. (Vide 
§1.) 

Address of St. Paul to Agrippa. — ^Acts xxyi. 2. 

1[4) 1. Exordium or introduction — 1st verse. " I think myself 
happy, king agrippa, because i shall answer for myself this 
day before thee," &c. 

(6) 2. Narration — 4lh yerse. ** My manner of Life from my 
Youth, which was at first among mine own Nation at Jerusa- 
lem, know all the jews,*' &c. 

(6) 3. Proposition, or, subject proposed to be refuted or proved 
—8th verse. '* Why should it be thought a Thing Incredible, 
that god should raise the Dead?" &c. 

(7) 4. Confirmation, or, truth of the proposition proved — 9th v. 
'* I verily thought with Myself, that i ought to do many things 
contrary to the Name of jesus of nazareth." &c. 

(8) 6. Refutation, or, disproval of charges alleged — 21st verse. 
** for these causes the jews caught me in the temple, and went 
about to kill Me. having therefore obtained help of god, i 
continue unto this day, witnessing both to Small and Great,** 

etc. 
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(9) 6. Peroration^ or conclusion— 85th Terse. '* I am not mad» 
most noble festus ; bat speak forth the words of Truth and 
Soberness. For the Ring knowethj of these things, before 
whom I speak freely : for I am persuaded that none of these 
things are hidden from Him ; for this Thing was not done in 
a Comer.** ftc. 

SXXBCI8S8 OK THS CLABSIFICATIOIT OP W0BD8. 

10. Give tfwfaiuvt, out qfthe above Addreti^ qfworde that btiong 
to the cUue Noum. [Vide § 4.] 

U. Write mUaUthe AdjeeHvee to be found in U. [Vide § 7.] 
12. Copy out, in two dittinet eolumm, all the Proper and Com- 
mon Noune to be found in the examplee under Bulb IX. qf 
Syntax. [Vide §4.] 

15. Take the thirtjf-one example* in Rule V. qf Sjfntax, and 
dietinffuieh between the Nouno and Adjeetivee found in thtm. 
[Vide §4 and 7.] 

14 Take out all the dbetraet Nouns to be found in Rule I. of 
Syntax. [Vide § 4 and § 8, No. 5.] 

16. Makephraeee in which the words Chrietian, cunning^ evil^ 
good, mitaionary, divine, and original are Noune ; and phrases 
in which the name worde are used as AdjeetiveM, [Vide § 7.] 

16. Distinguish between Adjectives of muUity and AdjectiTet 
of number in the examples of Rules V. and VI. of Syntax. 
[Vide §7.] 

17. Try if you can make sense of the first ten examples of Rule 
I. of Syntax, by ettbetUuting other Noune for those found 
there. [Vide §4.] 

18. Try if you can make sense of the first ten examples of the 
fifth Rule of Syntax, by tuhetttuting Adjeetivee in the plaoe 
of those found there. [Vide § 7.] 

10. Compare the following AdjectiTes, and qgix Subetantivee 
to them : — Gloomy, spacious, noble, unhappy, cooling, happyy 
fair, bubbling, historical, sweet, deyious, harmonious, obdu* 
rate, melancholy, wandering, delicious, noblest, wise, relent- 
less, couTenient, wholesome, good, serpentine, dutiful, smooth, 
cheerful, amiable, peaceful, little, much, late, near, far, old, 
pleasing, open, tender, candid, free, limpid, plain, odorous, 
profiigate, barren, shady, dignified, sage, hind, low, outer, fto. 

5K). Take all the examples in Rule IX. of Syntax, and wiita 
out all the ontoeedentM with the naasber x»f the Example be- 
fore Uiem in one column* putting after eaich anteeedeot the 
pronoun which refers to it. [Vide § lOtJ 



21, Writedown all the *persoiial Pronouns 1 hat correspond fo 
my, thyy his, her, our, ifour, their. [Vide §8 and 1 1, No. 25.} 

22. Take out all the transitive and intransitive Verbs in Rules 
Xlll. and XV. of Syntax. [Vide ^ 12. No. 28.] 

28. Write down all the Adverbs in Rule XVIII. Sthtaz, and 

place qfler each the part qf speech it qualifies. [Vide § 22.] 
24. In the following sentences, distinguish nhen the word in 
Italics is a Noun, when an Adjective, and when a Verb, — 
[Vide §12 and 21.] 

Labour so that you may not lose your labour. 

They hope to gain, and the hope of gain is sweet to them. 

They^^M again, but the^S^At is feeble now. 

The calm after the storm will co/m us. 

All nature is calm. They walk from waCk to walk, 

I smell the scented bay field { how delightful the smell I 

The heat of the sun is sufficiidnt to give heat to all nature. 

These are of low rank, those rank higher. This rose is rank. 

Be moderate ; be content with moderate gains. 

A little meditation will convince the man who thinks little 
of futurity, that a little is better with happiness, than wealth 
with anxiety. 

God stills the wavet, and they are still; but man is still 
impenitent. 

The damp weather has thrown a damp over the counteiianea 
of nature. 

The miry ground damps the sound of the horses* tread. 

Wealth is much sought after, even with much pain ; but it 
should be remembered, " To whom much is given, much will 
be required." 

The honest poor man is more blessed than he that hath 
more wealth with an aching heart. 

With inferior talents, she is also Jane's inferior in fortune. 

There is not a like feeling in all men : the brave like the 
brave, but cowards cherish their like, 

BoU^ of them were loved by both father and mother. 



Many other sentences might be composed by the Teacher, 

in which the meaning and the spelling might be prominently 

exhibited to the Pupil. e,g. — 
'* ru go and visit the aisle of the church that is on the isle,** 
The meaning, the spelling, and the classification of such 

words might be n^ide mie exercise, at qdc^ amusing and in- 

stroctive to the. Pupil. 

• Noiniii«.UT« cfJKt. 
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EXERCISES on the INFLECTION of WonU. 

THB NOUN. 

96, Number. [Vide § 4.] — Point out which qf the following 
Nouns admit qf Sumber: — Man, London, house, Darius, elm, 
- Austria, woman, hamlet, innkeeper, iron. 

26. What U the Number qf the following nount ? — Berries, 
church, days, lashes, nuts, pence, thanks, means, pains, hose, 
virtue, news. 

27. Pronounce and spell the plural of — Army, book, brush, 
city, delay, envoy, fly, grandee, hero, horse, knife, monarch, 
negro, penny, rostrum, scarf. 

28. Form the plural qf—D\e^ staff, foot, brother, ox, pea, radius, 
seraph, sheep, tooth, virtuoso, grotto, hoof, folio, fish, dwarf, 
dungeon, genius, cow. 

29. Correct theerrors in— Young calfs, sturdy oxes, two dwarves, 
idle boies, cackling gooses, fine ladys, pretty foots, sharp r«- 
prooves. 

80. Gbndrr. [Vide § 5.}^lVhat is the gender o/— Man, boy, 
Charles, friar, gander, nun, lass, doe, mare, ram, master, pa- 
rent, quantity, stag, inkstand? 

31. Convert the following Masculine nouns into Feminine: — 
Male child, widower, nephew, lion, drake, duke, earl, hart, 
sloven, beau, sir. 

32. Correct the errors in — Charles, my sister; Mary is a bride- 
groom, he was my tutress, Mary was a bad king. 

33. Case. [Vide § 6] — Point out the -Cases of the nouns ijt— 
He struck the table ; John stoned the poor man's dog ; my 
father's house is under the clifif ; men's thoughts are vanity ; 
the father teaches the son ; the son teaches the father. 

Decline the following nouns: — Ass, author, beau, hero, 
queen, mother, parent, ruler, woman. 

34. Parse the nouns in the following phrases j i.e. give the niiffi- 
6er, gender, and case qfeach noun: — A fiag is waving on the 
castle ; a bird is sitting on the bough ; my father's vessel is 
destroyed ; the widow's mite was put into the treasury. 

THs ADjBCTivB. (Vide § 7.) 
36. Point out the Adjectives^ in the following list, which admit 
qf comparison: — Able, circular, cold, evil, ill, few, four, 
ninth, right, complete, universal, perfect, worthy. 

What degree qf comparison are — Ancient, gayest, huge, tre- 
mendous, superior, utmost, next, nether, worse, inner, many, 
fore? 
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Fui down the eamparoHvet q/"— Bad, biflr» eof, cruel, falth- 
ftal, little. 

Pnt down the tuperlativei q^— Mad, pretty, pure, tme, 
white, worthless, much, eTil, hind. 
86. Correct iheae expretiiont : — Spring is the beautifuUest sea- 
son of the year ; sommer is the liotest ; winter is the gloomy* 
est ; autumn is the liTelyest. The good scholar is happyer 
as well as attentiTer than the idler. 

THS PBONOUK. (Vide § 8). 

57. What kind qf Pronoun U^Who, self, he, she, we« they, 
that, our, their, which, what, thy, thou ? 

Tell the number^ gender, and ease qf — Him, us, I, them, 
thine, yours, theirs, ours, ye, he, she, mine, we. 

58. Parse the following eenteneee, i.e. tell the gender, number, 
and ease qfthe Noune ; the degrees qf comparison qfthe Adjee* 
Hves ; and the person, number, gender, and case qf the Pro* 



I love the bog who loves his lessons ; but idle bogs /dislike. 
He is the best wrestler, but the worst scholar of his class. 
Many children are poor, but they learn, and become wise. 
A good character and a good education is a fortnue. 

TBI VBRB. (Vide § 12.) 

89. What are the names qf the foUowing parU qf the Verbt^ 

Waiting, learned, to love, hasten, hastened, hastening, defeat, 

defeating, defeated, ran, run, conquering, strike but hear me, 

hated, defended, come hither, I wenttosee, to move. [Vide § 21.] 

40. Regular Verbs, to be injleeted after the manner qf ^* to love :*' 
—Command, commend, conquer, finish, guard, learn, order, 
restore, walk, dismiss, instruct. 

41. Irregular Verbs, to be inflected after the manner qf ** to 
ieri<e.***— Blow, arise, choose, draw, fly, go, lie, lade, know, 
fall, freeze, hide, slide, take, wear, weave. [Vide § 18.] 

48. Tdl the person, nuMer, and tense qf—1 was, we were, it is, 
I do ; I have been* ; he had been* ; she shall be* ; it shall 
be* ; they will be* ; they should be* ; mayest be* ; be thou ; 
he does ; thev did ; do ye ; I have ; it had ; they should ; ye 
or you would ; they might ; she could ; it can ; I may ; they 
can; I struck; he is; I wrote; thou abodest; ye brought* 
[Vide § 15, 21, &c.] 

• The Pupil is expected to parse such phrases in two ways -.—•'Ikaoe** 
is the first person singular of the present tense of the irregular verb have, 
had; and *^ been " is the perfect narticiple of the irregular verb am, toat, 
been. Or, "Ihave been** is the first person singular of the present per- 
/ect of the compound verb '* to be,'* (see the Observations to the passive 
rerbg, page 54,) formed by combining the aaxiltaxy verb ** have" ¥^th the 
muxiUMry rerh ^* to be." ** Be** in the otYi«i toTias\aSxi^<&V^D2)&x«. 
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48. Parte '^He should fear; I have written; they may flatter; 
he coald read ; I do say ; we should have finished ; they were 
beaten ; thou hast been trifling ; they are hastening ; they 
might rejoice; you can speak; they will come; we should 
have finished. [Vide § 31.] 

44. What are the namet given to tke following part qfihe Com' 
pound Verb? — 1 do speak. Thou art commanded. Thou 
Shalt have written. He did work. We might read. They had 
heard. Thou hast finished. We had been sailing. I may run. 
I might have been walking. You shall be toiling. He can 
sto^. 1 am injured. They were struck. He could have hast- 
ened. They had been beaten. We have been rejoicing. 1 am 
loving. I should be loving. [Vide § 21.] 

45. What are the name* given to the following parte qfthe PaS' 
eive Verb? — He can be loved ; thou mayest be loved; she 
must be loved j ye would be loved ; they should be loved ; 1 
eould be loveo ; thou canst have been loved ; it may have 
been loved ; you might have been loved ; be thou loved ; if I 
be loved ; ye are loved ; — to be loved ; loved ; she was lov- 
ed ; I have been loved ; they will be loved ; you will have 
been loved ; having been loved ; to have been loved ; being 
loved. [Vide §21, No. 73.] 

46. Point out the teneee qf Verbs, and easee qf Nouns and PrO' 
nouns, in the following phrases : — We struck him ; John held 
me ; it amused him ; we will divide the spoil ; let her read 
her lesson ; she can play a tune ; Judas betrayed our Saviour ; 
vou might please her; invite your friends ; honour thy father ; 
if we love him. 

47. Name the past tense and past participle qf these irregular 
Verbs: — Fight, forget, flee, fly, grow, hang, hew, lay, lie, 
lose, ring, see, seek, shear, shoe, smite, sing, stand, give, go, 
know, have, hear, run, slay, begin, abide, buy, bring, slide. 
[Vide § 18.] 

When the Pupil has done the Exercises on the clatfification and in/fec- 
Hon of words, he is prepared for the 

ELUFTICAL EXERCISES on THE PARTS of SPEECH. 

(TO TBAOH THB PUPIL TO THINK.) 

48. Think qfsome Adjective toput with these words :"[yide § 7.] 
A ( ) flower-pot. The ( ) sea. The ( ) moon. The ( ) 
sun. The ( ) slars. The ( ) morning. A ( ) boy. A 
( } apple. A ( } prospect The ( ) snow. Tlie ( ) rain. 

i This phrase and those following are thus parsed, in two ways, like 
*' I have been" :— " He should *' is tne third person singular of the past 
tense of the irregular verb shall, should ; and " fear " is the infinitive of 
the regular verb /ear, /eared, /eared. Or, "heaho\iAjit«ewx" V&>Qa!fe^CKa.^ 
person BingulMr of the past future of the com^Qi>KEu3k.'^«^,^t^« V:^«i^'^^^v 
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The ( ) ice. The ( ) ground. The ( ) pasture. A ( ) 
leaf. A ( } road. A ( ) field. A ( ) mountain* 

49. Supply the blanks in the following Exercise with appropri' 
ate Verbs: [Vide § 12.]— We ( ) with the merry ; we ( ) 
with the sad ; heavy tidings ( ) us; good news ( ) us; the 
angels ( ) God ; the Idng ( ) over his kingdom ; the sun 
( ) upon us ; we ( ) with our eyes ; we ( ) with our ears ; 
we ( ) with our tongue; we ( ) with our nose; men ( )• 
lions ( ) ; horses ( ) ; dogs ( ) ; magpies ( ) ; Ood ( ) 
our thoughts, he ( ) our actions, he will ( ) us for ail that 
we do wrong, he will ( ) us if we do well. 

M. Supply the proper Verbs^ Nouns^ and Pronouns in thefoU 
lowing Exercise: — Tub Parrot. — The ( ) is a bird of 
beautiful ( )• ( ) can be taught to pronounce a great many 
( ) and even ( ). But all ( ) agreeable qualities are 
counterbalanced by that inclination ( ) has to ( ) and de- 
stroy every thing within its reach. This ( ) is found in flocks 
in the ( ) of several warm countries. It makes a ( } in any 
hollow ( ) which ( ) can find, and it ( ) but few ( }, com- 
monly only two or three. 

61. Put Adverbs in the following sentences: [Vide §22.]— 
The candle burns ( ). The ice is ( ) slippery. The lark 
sings ( ). Peter wept ( }. Mary rose up ( )• She sung 
( ). They came ( ), ( ) or ( ) all must die. They tolk 
( ). He fell ( ) asleep. The ship was driven ( ). Let 
him that is athirst drink ( ). The eagle files ( ). The grass 
\s ( ) green. The world is f J large. A ( J clever boy. 
I am f J tired. He sees ( J now. 

52. Supply the proper Prepositions to these phrases: — [Vide 
§ 23.] —The fruit f J the vine. The leaf ( J the branch. 
>le sits C J the shade. He fights f ^ a sword. The bird 
files C ) llie wood. The wave dashes C J ^^^ ship. He 
came ( J ^^» ^he came f J the coach. She rode f Jit. 
lie went ( J his cloak. He sunk ( J the load. He escaped 
( ) the window. A mill ( ) the river. She went ( ) him. 
Much ado ( ) nothing. 

58. Supply the relative Pronouns and Prepositions that are 
wanting in this Kxereise, 

Thb Oak.— The bark ( ) \s stripped from the oak is 
used ( ) tanning leather. Some oaks are said to be older 
than the oldest man ( ) ever lived. The fruit C ) grows 
( ) this tree is called an acorn. There are men, ( ) some 
countries, ( ) eat acorns; ( J this country, the only animals 
( J feed C J them are pigs and poultry. 
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PARSING. 

ELUFTICAL LESSONS & CORRECTIONS of false SYNTAX. 

Parse the Examples in the Rules qf Syntox, as they are 

rtiferred to^ after the following example^ taking care to give 

the meaning of every observation as it applies to each phrase 

in the Syntax, 

Take the 2nd example, Rale I. of Stntax. 

64. Ex. 3. ** The banano, whose broad foliage defends the tnAa- 
bitants qf the South from the solar rays, and the spiryfir^ 
which admits them in the North, demonstrate the care qf 
Providence.** 

" The " is commonly called " a definite article.*' With 
greater reason it might be called a pronominal affective, 

** Banano" is a sabstantiTe,common, third person singular, 
• neuter gender, nominative case ; forming with the substantive 
**fir'* the nominative to the plural verb demonstrate, per 
Rule II. 

*' Whose** is a relative pronoun, singular number, possessive 
case, to the antecedent *^ banano.'* 

*' Broad** is an adjective, positive degree, qualifying ** fo- 
liage." 

*^Fo/ia^e" is a noun common, neater, singular, third per- 
son, nominative case to the verb *' defends," by Rule I. 

** Difends** is a verb active, transitive, indicative mood, 
present tense, singular number, third person agreeing with its 
nominative ** foliage," by Rule I. 

*^*^ Inhabitants,** noun,common, common gender, plural num- 
ber, third person, objective case ; governed by the active verb 
''defends,^' by Rule XIII. 

*' Of** is a preposition. " The** as above. 

^^ South** is an adjective, used substantively, or referred to 
some noun understood, which must be in the objective case by 
Rule XX. 

" From** is a preposition. 

** The solar,** Solar is an adjective, positive. 

** Rays** is a noun, common, neuter, plural number, third 
person, objective case ; governed by the preposition ** from," 
by Rule XX. 

*^And** is a conjunction. 

"SpiW' is an adjective, positive, qualifying "fir." 

** Fir is a noun, common, neater, singular number, third 
person, the antecedent of ** which." 

** Which** is a relative pronoan, referring to the antecedent 
"flr." 

^* Admits** is a Terb, active, transitive^ ladk»XVs^ ^t)f«A^ 
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present tense, singular number; third person agreeing with 

the relative, which is the nominative to the verb, by Rule X. 

*^Tkem" is a personal pronoun, common gender, third 

Eerson plural, objective case, governed by the verb *' admits,'* 
y Rule XIII. 

*'/»" is a preposition, governing *^ North," 

*^ North" is an a4JectiTe, used substantively, or referred to 
some noun understood, which must be in the objective case, 
by Rule XX. 

*^ Demonttrate" is a verb, active, transitive, indicative 
mood, present tense, plural number, third person agreeing 
with the nominatives **banano" and **fir,** by Rule II. 

*^ Care" is a noun, common, neuter, singular number, third 
person, objective case, governed by ** demonstrate," by Rule 
XIII. 

•* Of Providence " Of is vl preposition. Providence is a 
noun, proper, neuter, singular number, third person, objec- 
tive case, governed by the preposition qf, by Rule XX. 

Now let the Pupil give the obeervation found under the 
above example in the Syntax ; viz. **When the same verb 
applies, &c." [Vide Ex. 2, Rule I.] 

According to this pattern, let the pupil Pabbb all the exam- 
ples of the Rules of Syntax, as they are referred to in the fbl- 
lowhig Exerdses. They wffl suppl} him with eveiy variety 
of expression. 

66. Parse the fourteen Examples of the first Rule of Sjrntax, 
M. Makb correct eentencee qf the following, by fitting up the 
spaces in such a manner that the first R^e qjr Syntax nuiy 
not be violated, 

I( ),thou( ),he( ),we( ),ye( ),they( ). John 
( ^ eloquently. He ( ) mistaken. The birds ( ). Thou 
( ) go. Thou, Lord, who ( ) the heart Such folly ( ) 
ruin ye both. God ( ) the guilty. Emma is ( ) a i&tare. 
King Agrippa, ( ) thou ? They, bemg dead, yet ( ). The 
showers ( ) plentifully. As it ( ) pleased him. He ( ) 
preserved you. In him we live and ( ). All things ( ) 
naked to God's eye. 
57. SENTRMCE8,/roi}t the best authors*, to be eorreeied. 
The Noun i-^ubstitute the proper noun, 
" I rode in a one-horse chay." 

** That this has been the true and proper aceeption of this 
word, I shall testify by one evidence." — Hammend. 

** Like ungrates, [they] whisper so loud that it reaches up 
to the very garret I am now writing in.*' — Swift 

* The errors into which the hett authors have falleB, must aflbrd a pro- 
fitable exercise to the Pupil. 
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** Thou art no longer to drudge in raising the mirth of stu- 
pids." — Spectator, 
"The ignorants of the lower order." — Sped. 
** The Deity dwelleth between the cherubims.*' 

58. Parse the 12 Examples in Rule II. of Syntax. 

59. Sentences to be filed up by Rule II. — Vice and folly ( ) 
misery. Health and contentment ( ) desirable. Every deed 
and every motive ( ) good. [Vide Ex. 7.] The withering 
grass, the fading flowers, and the fleeting scenes of life, ( ) 
that this is not the etenial abode of mortals. These ( ) im- 
pressive sermons. The rich and poor ( ) together. Out of 
the same mouth ( ) blessing and cursing. 

60. Sentences to be corrected by Rule II. : — That house, with 
all its inmates, are tumbling. You and I am invited to dine. 
The time and place for the conference was agreed on. Wis- 
dom, virtue, happiness, dwells with the golden mediocrity. 
[Vide Ex. 2.] 

61. Sentences, /rom the best authors, to be corrected. 
The Noun. 

'* He broke ofif with Lady Gififord, one of his oldest acquaint- 
ances in life." — Sheridan's Life qf Swift. 

" The judicious adaption of the parts to the whole. -SAerufait. 

" Workmen" combining ** not to accept of a certain wage." 
— Wealth qf Nations, 

62. Parse the Examples in Rule III. [Vide p. 65.] 

63. Sentences to be filled up by Rule III. : — 

Thou or I ( ) to blame. [Ex 2.] Neither despise the poor 
( ) envy the rich ; for as the one dieth ( ) dieth ihe other. 
[Vide Ex. 2, Rule 3.] Though he slay me, ( ) will I trust 
m him. [Vide Obs., Ex. 2.] Speaking impatiently to servants, 
or anything that ( ) ill humour, ( ) certainly criminal. — 
Twenty shillings or one pound ( ) enough. 

64. Sentences to be corrected by Rule III.: — 

Fight neither with small or great. It must be confessed, 
that a lampoon or a satire do not carry in them robbery or 
murder. Though the house be small, still it is very commo- 
dious. '* Neither death or torture were sufficient.* '-ITox, 

65. Sentences, from the best authors, to be corrected^ 
The Noun and words used improperly in connection: — 

** Both those people*, acute and inquisitive to excess, cor- 
rupted the sciences." — Adams, 

• ** People** (nation) it singular. **Boih** (the two) is a term of plu- 
rality. Two similar instances occur in the Bible ; but tribes^ Uatet^ ua« 
tions, appear to be preferable, 

\ 
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** In complMnc« to m depraved and debauched appetite.'* — 

Smift. 

^* A man who bringfs his will to the obedience qf hi* reason/* 
—Steele. 

** Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine/' 
— Bible. Similar errors are foond in connection with verbt, 

** He was required to attend vpan the eomnittee.'**— 

ClaremdoH, 

*' He attended at the consecration with becoming gravity/* 
'^Hwme, 

06. Pause the Examples in Rclb IV. [Vide p. 06.] 

07. Sentences to be filled up by BmU 4 :~ 

A part of the people ( } intercepted. The council ^ ) dl- 
rf ded in ( } sentiments. The House of Commons ( } intimi- 
dated. The remnant of the people ( ) persecuted. The assem- 
bly ( } no opinion of ( ) own. Send the muHitnde away, that 
( ) may go and ( ) bread. The fegiment ( ) of a thousand 
men. The parliament ( ) dissolved. The army ( ) marching 
to Cadis. 

66. SenUneet to be corrected by Rule \\ — 

That kind of goods have a prefeieiie^ [Vide Ob8« to Rule4]. 
«'The people was not to bteine/'--GMkrfe't Cieero. [Vine 
Kz. 1 .] The coiporation of Yoit contist of a nftror, alder- 
man ^ and eoinmon coudgi). The fleet was all dispersed, and 
tome part of it was taken. The people bna no opinion of iti 
own: it is led by the nobles* The assembly of the wicked 
baye enclosed me, 
66. Sentences to be torreHtd* — ^The Notrnj ;^ 

^' The obseiTatioD of the ^a^t^ib is a duty ^nenmbent on ] 
every GhristiaB," - ' 

'^ They make iodi ^^g/^^^^J^m for nscful i 
caiion*,'* — Stiimm^ ^ 

^* A iuppU^t]«o i 
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poor. ( ) men, ( ) women. ( } boys are diligent. We haTe 
been absent ( ) two hours. 
72. Sentencei to be corrected by Rule 5 :— - 

He has a new pair of shoes. [Obs. Ex. 8.] Which of the 
two ways is the shortest ? A river broad half a mile. [Ex. 8.] 
An indulgent master to his servants. [Ex. 4.] Which is pre- 
ferable, " first four," or " four first ?** [Vide Ex, 9.] " Ten 
fathom deep." — Milton, " A hundred head of Aristotle*s 
fHends.*'— Pope. He is the servant of an old rich maa. He 
fought hardly for his li fe. *' I liave not slept this forty years.** 
•-Drifden. " I fancy they are these liind of gods which Horace 
BientioB8."-ilefdtco«. ** I am not recommending these liind 
of suffierings.*'--SAertorit. *' By means of speedi *' *we can 
** assist each other."-Sco<<. '* They could easier get Uiem by 
heart, and retain them in the memory ."-ildamf. ** Ned ex- 
plained his text so full and clear."-Sn^. 
78. Sentences to be corrected. Errors in the use qfthe Noun: 
*' To obtain the acceptation of this guide, you must, ftc"— 

Gibbon, 
" If reasons were as plenty as blackberries.'* — Shakespear, 
** It had a prodigious quantity of windows.** — Spence, 
74. Parse the Examples in Rule VI. [Vide p. 70.] 
76. Sentences to beJUled up by Rule 6 : — 

( ) Christian. ( ) infidel. ( ) score. ( ) thousand. ( ) 

African is inferior to ( ) European. England can boast of 

( ) Hanway, ( ) Howard. A fioclc of ( ) hundred^sheep. 

He found ( ) friends interested in so bad a cause. 

96. Sentences to be corrected by Rule 6 :-^ 

A man is the lord of this lower world. [Vide Ex. 8*] Drunk- 
enness ini pairs understanduig. [Ex.4,] J&mei Hanway was 
a honeit and a honorable man. Little paiat will aecomplijih 
[Eac. 9.] When he the Spirit of truth is came, he will guide 
y intaall truth, [Vide Ex. 15.] No author cao secure an 
* SuBA. Ileisthoaulhorof two works of a dissimilar 
Ex . 7^] The winest and the best of men. 

'.3 in Rqles VH. and VIIK [Vide p,7S.] 
*led up by Ruiei 7 and 9 x — 

(B) gloves. (B) fan. The king of 
e (f)) palace. I bought ailk at [Ex. 
Hpd my [Ex* 9,] brolher*s son. Josej 
pie of (8), A book of Dr. [Ex* 29. J 
Ex. 27.) does not much reiecible him, 
Ekp S8«> were sent from Italy. 

VWe Huk V,, Obs. to E^.m. 



[Ex.9.] 
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79. Sentences to be corrected by Rule 8 ; — 

Peter's, John's, aud Andrew's occupation was that of fisher- 
men. [Vide Ex. 14.] Helen her beauty was the cause of Troy 
its destruction. Are they your horses ? No : they are my bro- 
thers. [Ex. 11.] Homers Iliad. Williams's warehouse. [Ex.7] 
Messrs. Wilkins' [Ex. 7.] I am going to St. Peters. Caesars 
triumph. At the top of my fathers house. [Ex.26.] This is 
a horse of my father. [Ex.28.] 

80. Sentences to be corrected. Errors in the use qf the Noun : 

*** To-morrow will suit me." *' I have the Dublin copy of 
Gibbon's History." " I have no right to be forced."-rAt» is 
a cockneyism. Of " Mexico," it is said, ** The description of 
their policy and laws is inaccurate. "-/Jo6cr<#o». " An expo- 
sition of ignorance." 

81. Parse the Examples in Rule IX. [Vide p. 77.] 

82. Sentences to be filled up by Rule 9 : — 

Every tree is known by ( ) fruit. The book ( ) was lost. 
Thou ( ) readest. Answer not a fool according to ( ) folly. 
They ( S seek wisdom will find ( ). The woman and pigeon 
(Ex,21.) wesaw. *^A foolish woman is simple, C ) is clamor- 
ous, ( ) knoweth nothing." This is the friend ( ) I love. 

83. Sentences to be corrected by Rule 9: — 

The lady aud the lapdog which we saw at the window. [Vide 
' Ex. 21.] The estate, and the lady which became his property, 
is now another's. The man he is coming. [Ex. 9.] They 
which seek wisdom will find it. Take them things away. — 
' The wisest man who ever lived. It was me who wrote the 
letter. [Obs., Ex. 8.] The Scriptures are them which testify 
of me. It was not me. I would not do it if I were him. Let 
him be whom he may, I fear him not. It is impossible to be 
them. He is wiser than me. [Ex.6,] He is better than him. 
In what sense is ** I am the man who commands you " to be 
taken ? [Vide Ex. 83.] You may tell it to whomsoever you 
choose. [Vide Ex^31.] 

84. Parse the Examples in Rules X. and XI. [Vide p. 80.] 
Sentences to be filled up by Rules 10 and 11: — 

The tutor ( 10) instructed us. The persons ( 10) dispute are 
of our opinion. The lords (10) were opposed to reform. — 
The king (11)1 revere is wise. God ( U ) we worship, is the 
Lord, by (R.20) all things were made. (11) did you speak 
to-? He is the person H \J you saw yesterday. 

• The translators of the Scriptures carefully avoided this common error. 
A fear the error is too common to be corrected. Vide Da. Cbombie. 
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85. Sentences to be corrected by Rules 10 and 1 1 : — • 

They who success makes proud, and who elevation intoxi- 
cates, deserve to fall. He that hath a proud look will I not 
suffer. Whom do men say that I am? [R. 11, Ex. 4.] The 
friend who I visited is dead. Do you know who this book 
belongs to? His loss was far greater than I knew. [R. 11, 
Ex. 7.] " Who shall we send, and who will go for us V*-Isa. 
The queen of Sheba, whom came from afar, brought Solomon 
120 talents. [R. 10.] I am the man who speak. [R. 9, Ex. 33.] 

86. Sentences to be corrected. Errors in the use cfthe Adjective : 
" Fictious circles draw." — Prior, 

" The punishment" that belongs to that " great and crimin- 
ous guilt," — Hammond, 

" How should one become the famousest man in the world," 
— Bacon^s Apopth, 

" That ill manners I have often been guilty." — Sw\ft, 

" At ten years old, I was put to a grammar schoo\,'*Steele, 

87. Parse the Examples in Rules XII. and XIII. Vide p. 81. 

88. Sentences to be filled up by Rules 12 and 13 : — 

It was ^12^ who gave* us all this trouble. It was f 12J who 
got the prize. It might have been C^V' He loves (iSJ, — 
Esteeming (\S) wise, they became fools. I shewed (\3J the 
way. His father loves (IBJ, Her mother loves (\3J, Their 
father loves (IBJ, 

89. Sentences to be corrected by Rules 12 and 13 : — 

He and they we know ; but who art thou ? Upon seeing I, 
he turned pale. It is me : bo not afraid. It is him. Whom 
do they represent me to be ? This is the man who the king 
delighteth to honor. Who did they entertain so freely? I 
endured much. [R. 13, Ex. 7.] With who did my brother run 
a race ? [R. 13, Ex. 9.1 He asked thou the way home. [R.13, 
Ex.5.] 

90. Sentences to be corrected. Errors in the use qf the Adjective : 

** This account is different to what I told you.** 
*^ It was in a different manner than I advised.** 
** This gentleman rallies the best of any man I know." — 

Addison, 
'* Charity vaunteth not itself, doth not behave itself unseem- 
" The Romans had no other* subsistence but, &c." [ly-* 
'* There is one God, and there is none other but he."-Bi6/e. 

91. Parse the Examples in Rules XIV. and XV. Vide p. 83. 

92. Sentences to be filled up by Rules 14 and 15 :— 

She was offered (\^) by her mother. A room was allowed. 

• No subsistence but ; or, no other subsistence tkans 
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(R. 14, Ex. 4 J The tale was told f 14; by Porcius. A place 
was promised (\^) in the custom-house. They denied (ii) 
those privileges. Strive (15). Endeavour (\6), A Christian 
ought (\6), I heard him ^15;. I perceived her (\6j. They 
dared (^16;. The bill was paid (i^J, 

93. Sentences to be corrected by Rules 14 and 15 : — 

Send us it. [R. 14, Ex. 6.] Tell him it. Give roe it. Pro- 
mise me it. They need not to call upon her. I dare not to 
do it. He bade me to go home. I^t me to do that. I heard 
him to say it. Not to take op too much of your Hne. What 
does the last sentence mean ? [Vide R. 15, Ex. 5.] I long to 
have gone there. [R.16, Ex.6.]— What is the difference be- 
tween ** I thought to buy" and ** I thovght to have bovght the 
estate?" [Vide R. 15, Ex.6.] A bouse to let. What is the 
difference between ** he went about seeking him*' and ** he 
he went about to seek him ?'* [R. 15, Ex. 14.] It was neces- 
sary to have done that. We heard the thunder to roll. His- 
tory painters would hare found it dif&cult to have iavented 
such a species of beings." — Addison, 

94. Sentences to be corrected. Errors in the use ^ the Adjeetive: 

'* No other person beside my brother visited m« to-day.** 
The last Ex. woald be correct if some one beside my brother had 

visited me.— Z>r. Crotnbie, 

*' The old man had, some fifty years ago, been no mean per- 
former on the vielle.** — Sterne. 

'* Humanly severe.**--Popc. " Most universal.** " Most 
extreme vanity.*' — Hume. ** Brutus and A runs killed one 
another.** 

95. Parse the Examples in Rule XVI. Vide p. 85. 

96 Sentences to beJUled up by Rule 16 :— 

I am (" J Horace. If J the present with pleasure. I 
have* ( )Vi book. I have C ) ray task. I could noC avoid 
( ) him as an enemy. The (Jot languages is very difficult. 
I remember its ( ) done. Some people were ( ) down. ^ 
What think you of my (Vide Ex. 18, 19) to France f— When 
should we insert " boy going** or " boy's going,** and why? 
His workmanship (Ex. 80) is bad. 

9tr. Sentences to be corrected by Rule 16 :— 

I*ll teach you all that is owing to your queen. He prepared 
they for this event, by the sending to them proper information. 
[Ex. 8.] His vices have broke his constitution. The coat 
had no seam, but was wove throughout. What is tiie reason 
of this person dismissing his servant so hastily 1 [Ex. 17.] — 
He being subjected to insult was the cause. [Ex. 16.] Much 

* The past participle is used after the auxiliaries have, hath, had, be, &c. 
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depends on a loeu regulatings his desires. [Ex. 17.] ^* I would 
not be beholdingto fortune for any part of thevictory.**-S{«(4tey. 
^* I'll teaeh you what is owing to your queen.*' — Dryden. 
** You are too much mistaken* in this king.'* — Skcik. Hen. V, 
9& Parse the Examines in Rule XVII. Vide p. 87. 

Sentences to be corrected bp Rule 17 : — 

Him who was the most powerful, having been defeated, the 
conquest of the rest was easy. [Ex. 2.] Them only excepted. 
'* The bleating sheep with my complaints agree ; 
Them parcbed by beat, and me inflamed by thee.*' 

99. Sentences to be corrected. Errors in the use qf the Adjective: 
**• The calamities of the children are due to the negligence 

of the parents." — Spectator. 

'^The measure of the midstream for salmon, among our 
forefathers, is not less risible,** — Karnes. 

'* But there soon appeared rery apparent reasons for James's 
partiality."— €ro/ii«ffittA« 

"How seldom,** answered by ** very rare indeed." — Trus- 
ler^s Preface. 

** No man had ever less friends and more enemies.'* 

** The mind" passing ofif to ** delights of a much more infe- 
rior and unprofitable nature." — Addison. 

100. Parse the Examples in Rule XVIII. Vide p. 88. 

(lOOa) Sentences to be filled np by Rule 18 :— 

He spoke ( ). He made the stars ( ). He spoke ( ) and 
( X<^^<^s( ) heard. [Vide Ex.1.] I( ) spake three 
words. [Obs., Ex. 5, &c.}--£xplain the reason of the differ- 
ent position of the advertis in such examples. — Obs. Ex.1. — 
( ) great reward. ( ) great and precious promises. [Vide 
R.6, Ex. lA & Obs.] Charm he ( ) so wisely. 

101. Sentences to be corrected by Rule 17:— 

He TRiaffectedly and forcibly spoke, and was heard atten- 
tively. [Vide Ex. 1.1 Not only he found her there, but era- 
ployed. [Ex. 6, ftcf In the proper disposition of words, the 
ear carefully requires to be consulted. We should not be 
overcome totally by ■tisfortaiies.-^fl there a«y diffureoce be- 
tweea *' once I was them'* and *' I was onee there?" [Ex. 1 1.] 
Being not admitted, he went away. [Ex. IS.] He walked Mere 
in lees than an hour. These things ^unild be never separated. 
So well educated a boy raises our hopes. 

102. Parse the Examples in Rule XIX. Vide p. 80. 

lOa. Sentences to befitted up bv Rule 19 :— 

Nor was the King ( ) with his designs. (Insert a word so 

* I am mistaken (/ am mimndentood, ) I mistake tj mitWiOKtw^xtA cn 
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as to make the last phrase mean *• He was acquainted.*) [Ex.5.] 
Nothing ( ) affected her so much. I ( ) by no means allow 
it. He has eaten no bread nor drunk ( ) water these two days. 

104. Sentences to be corrected by Rule 19: — 

We have not done nothing to-day. I cannot by no means 
allow it. They could not travel no farther. Nothing never 
affected her so much. Do not let no one interrupt me. Let 
not no parents believe that their children are prodigies. Pre- 
cept nor discipline is not so prevalent as pious example. 

105. Sentences to be corrected. Errors in the use qf Adjectives : 
** The servant must have an undeniable* character.*' 

*' But you are too wise to propose to yourselves an object 
inadequate to your strength.' — Watson* s History. 
** I received a letter to-day from our mutual friend.'* 
'* It was due, perhaps, more to the ignorance of the scholars 
than to the knowledge of the masters." — Swift. 

106. Parse the Examples in Rule XX. Vide p. 90. 

107. Sentences to beJUled up by Rule 20 : — 

To ( ) will you give that pen? With ( ) do you live? 
Will you go with ( ) ? Great friendship subsisted between 
( ) and ( ). He can do nothing q/'( ). 

108. Sentences to be filled up by prepositions that are required 

with particular words : — 
To accuse ( t ) a crime. To acquit ( ) a charge. Adapted 
{ + ) music. Abhorrence ( ) gambling. Agreeable ( ) his 
wish. To boast ( ) his family. To bring ( ) a room. To 
bestow ( ) the poor, lo besprinkle ( ) water. To banish 
( ) his country. To call ( ) a friend. To confide ( ) a 
friend. Conformable ( ) reason. Consonant ( ) wishes. 
In compliance ( ) his wish. Conversant ( ) a subject. 
Dependent ( ) his father. A definition ( ) vice. A difficulty 
( ) the way. I differ and dissent ( ) him. Founded ( ) 
experience. Occasion ( ), Observance ( ). Prejudice 
( ). To reduce ( ) his sway. A taste ( ) the fine arts. 
A finder ( ) treasure. 

109. Sentences to be corrected by Rule 20 :— • 

The person who I travelled with is gone to France. The 
parliament of theirselves are competent. My father writes to 
I very frequently. Ho exclaimed most bitterly against tbou 
and I. 



* Undeniable {not to he denied.) A character which cannot be denied* 
whether good or bad. 



f 0/& crime; to music, &c. 
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1 10. Sentences to be corrected. Errors in the use qf Prepositions: 

[Vide Rules 20 & 22}— 
He was adapted from the climate. It is wrong to accuse 
for theft without sufficient proof. Virtuous conduct is agree* 
able unto pious men. In compliance to the mandate, William 
retired to his native country. This man was a witness for the 
murder. Holy Cranmer swerved to martyrdom. David*s soul 
was replete for gratitude. Cesar profited for those disasters. 
A change to the worse in her conduct. He has no friend to 
confide 'to. Mary was well conversant about burniag. 

1 1 1. Parse the Examples in Rule XXI. [Vide p. 91.] 

1 12. Sentences to befitted up by Rule 21 :^ 

Between ( ) and ( ) there is great inequality, but none 
between ( ) and ( ). 

This adventurer may compass the globe, ( ) he will return 
a novice. [Vide Obs. R. XXI.] 

We have had many disappointments : ( ) if life continue, 
we shall have many more. 
1 18. Sentences to be corrected by Rule 21 : — 

I or thee must advance. [Tide Obs. Rule XXI.] He or 
her may return. Neither he nor me can attend. Did he not 
narrate the transaction, and entreat thou to pardon him? — 
What does '* Lest he forget" imply? [Ex. 1.] What does 
'* If thou love me '* imply ? [Ex. 8 & 4.] Give another form 
of expression to Ex.6, ** If thou be, &c." that may be consi- 
dered its full form. — Put the following phrase into another 
form of the same meaning, but without the conjunction: **If 
I had taken his advice, I should have been wiser." [Ex. 15.] 
Turn the following also : ** If I had been well, I should have 
gone." Give the full form of—" If he do." [Ex. 20.] " I am 
not: would to heaven I was." [Ex. 23.] 

1 14. Parse the Examples in Rules 22, 28, and 24. 

1 15. Exercises on Ellipsis. [Rule 25.] Supply the Ellipses, 

" Hence the manifold beauties of the Greek and Latin 
tongues,** — Kames. 

*' The ecclesiastical and secular jpowerx." — Dr. Campbell. 

" John*fi, William's, and Richard's hotues^-DR, Crombib. 

Notice the singular form in the following phrases, which 
another class qf writers have adopted, 

** I the Lord am a jealous God, visiting the iniquities, drc, 
unto the third and fourth generation," 

** He went out about the third and ninth hour," — Matthew, 

" When they had passed the first and second ward" — Acts. 

" The extension of mathematical and the improvements of 
philosophical science,** — Dr. Valpy. 

K 
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OBf .—The elUpM* can be preyerlv tnjpplied with the last ISout Bx., 
fand the rales of concord haxmonizea. There are many dejections to 
the first three examples. 

110. EaereUe§ en Comiruction. [Rule 90.] Correct the fei- 
iotHng Exetmplee qfbad arramgefMnt, Sfe. 

They very JoBtly condemned the prodlf^l's, as he was call- 
ed, conduct. This is Paul's, wh<v was the Christian hero, 
advice. These are DatM's, who was a man after God's own 
heart, psalms. 

Some Grammarians giro so many rules for Composition, that one 
scarcely knows what he is io do. 

117.— I intended to have written to my sisler. [R.1A, Ex. 7.1 
We abjure yon by Jesns, who Paul preacheth. [R.XI.1 A 
Dutchman, falling into the Thames by accident, called aloud, 
** I wiU be drowned, and nobody ehaU save nse." Who there- 
fore ye ignorantly worship, he declare I unto you. [R. 11.} 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

118.— As his BoUves were not pure, but a few persons admired 
his generosity. Wisdom exalts a character, and extends its 
influence over every vicissitude of exterior conduct and be- 
haviour* A man is happiest who has most virtue, and freest 
from anxiety and care. Come here, James. I shall never do 
so no more* Him who they seelL is in the house. A pillar 
sixty foot high. His sons' title was acknowledged. Neither 
the prince or marines was saved. Cressy, thou did witness 
that battle* Whom won that victory ? Edward. The renown 
of his son were spread by that victory. The maids* being 
received by the king, encourages her to proceed in the unfor- 
tunate enterprise. The earth revolve round the sun. *' And 
where he vital breathes there must be joy." 

119.— "I cheerful will obey." '* Gradual sinks the breeze." 
" Whether fs it easiest to say, " Take up thy bed and walk," 
or to say, **Thy sins is forgiven thee?" Every good and 
perfect gift are from above. This is the largest free whieh I 
have ever seen. She is free of pain. After the most straitest 
sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee. le not thy wickedness 
great, and thine hiiqiilties infinite ? Fidelity and truth is the 
foundation of all justice. Thy rod and thy staff they oo»lbrt 
rae. He wished to excel in his profession, but was reluctant 
to pursue means which led to eminence. Prodenoe, virtue, 
and every moral excellence, in whatever light his character is 
viewed, dwells in Ms breast. Swearing, which is mostly eon- 
■eeted with other vieiotts habits, offer the greatest insults to 
heaven, and are highly degrading to reason. 
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120. — *^ An ancient author prophecies from hence.* *-Drydeii. 
If in ease he come, all will be well. Scarce had the Spirit of 
Laws made its appearance, than it was attacked. ** No aooner 
was the cry of the infant heard, but he rushed into the 
Toom.**-Martinus Scrib. ** The reason of my desiring to see 
you was, because I wanted to talk with you.'* He spake 
never a word. It is equally the same. The manner of it is 
tiius. If policy can prevail upon force. ** Ye blind guides, 
who strain at a gnat and swallow a camel." " The greatest 
masters of critical learning differ among one another."-S|»ect. 
It was no exaggerated tale ; for she was really in that sad 
condition. An army present a painful sight to a feeling mind. 
Changed to a worser shape thou canst not be. He is taller 
than her. 

121. — Regulns was reckoned the most consummate warrior that 
Rome could then produce. Was it him who came last? I 
have read Miltons Paradise Lost. Neither the tutor nor his 
pupils is reading. I ride faster than him. Neither in this 
world or in the world to come. Grammar teaches us to speak 
proper. It fell into their notice. The laws of Draco was 
wrote with blood. Each has their own faults, if thou have 
borne him hence, tell me. You were not mistaken in your 
conjectures. He is arrived*. This is the youngest son of the 
King of France's. They ace Judfis, the basest of men's. 

122.— He who committed the offence thou shouldst correct, not 
I, who am innocettt. He acted conformably with his instruc- 
tions, and cannot be censured justly. The public is respect- 
fully informed. He died by « fever. Time and chance hap- 
pencth to all men,. although every person do not perceive who 
governs those powerful causes. If a man professes a regard 
to the duties of reli^p^ioD, and neglect that of morality, tiiat 
man's religion is vain. Their intentions are gopd, but want- 
ing prudence. They missed the mark for which they aimed. 
We nave not, nor shall not consent to a proposal so nigust. 
If he does but approve my endeavours, it will be an ample 
reward. We have subjected ourselves to much «xpeBse, that 
thou may be well educated. Then said they anto him, What 
shall we do, that we might work the works of him that sent us ? 
The designs of many of the nobiUty might be very charitable, 
and perhaps they were. The deaf man, whose ears were 
opened, doubtless glorified the gveat Pfaysioian. It is my wish 
to make this gramnmr more practieal, as apeculating or theo- 
retical. I intended to have written the letter before he urged 
me to it. Tht visions of death shook oar pride, strips life of 

* Neuter verbs of motion eenentHy take the Anxiliury be, instead of 
have : e. a, ** He ha* come/' indicstes the fact of his ktmng eome \ *' He 
it come, '^ the fitct of his being hexe. 
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her delusions, awakens the slambers of conscience, and rouse 
the energies of recollection from the canity of life's fantastic 
dream. She is more to be dreaded than him who is the pro- 
fessed midnight marauder and murderer. 

123. EXAMPLES OF TAUTOLOGY. 

N.B. All the words in Italics are redundant. 
I leave town in the latter end of July. We were mutuallif 
friendly to each other. He raised up his arm to stiike me. — 
Read this here book. They both met. I never fail to read 
whenever I can get a book. Give me both of them [those] 
books. I alwayt find I can improve when I try. I could not 
come no sooner. He plunged donm into the water. He men- 
tioned it over again. We must do this last qf all; hence, 
tkeriifore^ I say. It should ever be your study to do good. 
Before I do that, I mnst Jirst finish this. Lift up your book, 
and read it all through. I connot tell for why he did it. I 
found nobody else but him there. You must return back im- 
mediately. 

124. SENTENCES from the BEST AUTHORS,»conUining 

inaccuracies and improprieties of various kinds; sole- 
cisms*, barbarismst, &c. &c. 

Errore in the use qfthe Noun : — 

''The Greek is doubtless a language much superior in 
richee, harmony, and variety to the Latin.'*— C!ciffi|i&e//'t Bhet* 
— Say richneeM. 

''The negligence of this leaves us exposed to an uncommon 
levity in our usual conversation.'*-S^c<. Say " The neglect** 

" She ought** to do this " bv taking the disposition of em- 
ployments into her own hands.'^' — Swift, Say " diepoeal.** 

125. Errore in the uee qfthe Adjective:^ 

" Which, even in the most overly view, will appear incom- 
patible with any sort of music.** — Karnes. Say cursory, 

" The landlord was quite unfurnished of every kind of pro- 
vision.**— Sfceri<fan. Say, w\fumish€d with. 

" To engage a private tutor for a single pupil, is, perhaps, 
of all others, the least eligible mode of giving literary instruc- 
tion.** — Barrow. Say, QfaU other modes^ to engage^ &c. 

" The lowest house in the street** Say, lowest or highest^ 
referring to dimension. Say, lowermost or uppermost^ re- 
ferring to site. 

" Immediately consequent to the victory, Drogheda was in- 

* By Solecism is meant eotutrucHon contrary to the EngUih idiom, 
f By Bstbsjigm if meant a word not Englith, 
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vested/* — BeUkam, A phrase quite inadmissible. Wliatwas 
conseqaent ? 

126. Errors in the use qf the Pronoun : — 

'* Spare tliou tliem, O God, which confess their faults.*' — 
Say who. 

** That faction in England, who most powerfully opposed 
his arbitrary pretensions.** — Maeautei/, Say which, f Vide 
Rule IX., Ex. 18, Ac] 

** Moses was the wisest of all men which were on the face 
of the earth.**— Gifdde*. Say that. 

** Such of the Morescoes might remain who demeaned them- 
selves as Christians.** — Watson. Say as after such. 

*^ My banks, they are furnished with bees.** They is re- 
dundant* 

" Than whom, Satan except, none higher sat.** — Milton. — 
Say who. 

" I pray you, tarry all night, that V^y heart may be merry.** 
— Bi62e. Thy and your should not be addressed to the same 
individual. 

^^ Some of our principal public schools have each a gram- 
mar of their own." — Barrow. [Rule IX.] 

** Let each esteem other better than themselves.** — Bible. 

** Is any nation sensible of the lowness of their own man- 
ners ?*» 

** Unless one be very cautious, he will be liable to be de- 
ceived.** Say one, 

** Great numbers were killed on either^ side." — Watson. — 
Shy each. [Vide Rule V., Ex. 90. J Eaeh=both. Either^ 
one qf the two. 

** The ends of a divine and human legislator are vastly 
different.**— YFarbMrton. [Vide Rule VI., Ex. 14, 15.] 

" J%ey both met on a trial of skill." Both means diey two, 
hence they should be omitted. 

** This IS it men mean by distributive justice." — Hobbes. — 
It and that, in old writers, include the relative. The usage is 
obsolete. 

127. Errors in the use qf the Verb:— 

" 1*11 example you with thievery/*— SfcaJr«peare. < Exam- 
ple ' is obsolete, either in the sense of * to set tn example ' 
or to * exemplify.* 

*' I have meditated Tacitus.**— Gibbon. [Vide Rule XX. 
Ex. 7, Obs. about the preposition on.] 

'* For fear of angering the queen."— ^n^. * To anger* 
has gradually become obsolete, although Pope and Swift used 
it. In the North of England it is still found. 

* The Saxon word ^Bgiher sigoiAot each : \iCCL<ii«>^<^ locasuiXft. 
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These "could easily have been proven." — Henrp^s Hittory 
qf Britain. ^Proven* is found in many old authors: it is 
deemed a Scotticism, though once an English word. 

" Subttituting the manners of Persia to those of Rome.*'— 
Gibbon. *• Subttitutjng to' is a Latinism. Say /or. 

'' He said " That he had much rather be no kmg."^WaUon. 
Would is far preferable. 

"As follows'* (with a plural nominative}.-- Z>r. Campbell* t 
PhU. qfRhet. 

On the authority of "The words are as follow,"— Addison, Speet. 
No. 513 ; Toiler, No. 62 and No. 164; Dr. Crombib, and others. I think 
** MB follow" is to he preferred when the nominatlTe is plural. 

" The Lancastrian party ha/vingbeen either killed in battles, 
or on scaffolds, or had fled into foreign parts*" — Henry, — 

* Had fled* wants a nominative, [Vide Rule I. Syntax.] If 
'they* were supplied, ' having been killed ' and « they hadJUd ' 
would be objectionable. [Vide Obs. Rule XXI.] 

" Any book that has, is, or shall be published.** — Boling- 
broke. ' Hae * is but part of a compound tense : it should be 

* has been.* 

" *Twas twenty years and more that I have known him.*' — 
Pope, It ought to be 'it is twenty years and more.* 

" James used to compare him to a cat, who always /e£f upon 
her legs.**— J<fam«. The latter clause pmnts to a fact, true at 
all times: it should be 'faUs.* 

" He waved the subject.''-/>ry<fai, Wave=:to more loosely. 
Waivezzlo leave or turn from. 

" Considerable arrears being now resting to the soldiers." 
'^Watson. Resting = being quiet, remaining. This is a 
Scotticism : it should be *dife,* or * owing.* 

Blackstone used *to differ' in an active sense. 

Johnson, &c. used ' to want' in 9, passive sense. 

The Prayer-book has * to learn** in the sense of 'to tood^' 

^ Prevent* was once used to signify * to go btfore^* &c. 

Henry has * wreck vegenance,* instead ot* wreak** 

Addison has * disburse* in the sense of * to repay* 

Ilutton used * conform* as * eof^ormable.* 

All the Examples above are improper or oJnoleie, 
W8. Errors in the use qfthe Adverb ;— 

"»HolIly."-SyrffM^. "nJneath."-Sfca*jpflare, "»Whnom." 
^Hvdibras. "Accidently" for accidentally.Steele. 
** Often infirmities.**—! Tim. Say * freauent.* " Seldom or 
ev€r.**Stewart. Say * Seldom or never, " Charm he never 
so wisely.*'— Bib^. Say • etJ^r.* " From whence.**— Siryi. 
Say * whence* " From hence."-Dryc/e«. Say * hence * only. 

• "To learn'* /onnerly denoted " to teach," ot " to ac<(iMre imowledge,** 
^mijf, « Underneath. ^IFhile. 
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1S9. Errors in the use qf the PrepotUion : — 

" They diifer amonff one another.**— i^eftefor. Say * from 
one a nother,* or * one from another,* &e. *' Upon the streets." 
•^eott. Say 'in* '* Strain ct a gnst.'*-fitMtf. Say '•»£.* 
'* To prerail «poi» force.*'-^ild<Kcoii. Say •owr;* * To pre- 
vail on ' would mean t&permade. *^ A taste ^Sne writing.*' 
-AddUon. Say </or.** ^ To profit (E^.^-CMcfM. Say 'pro- 
fit 6y/ 

'* To profit qr*'(Hume) is a Gallicism. Say 'To profit 61^.' 
[Vide Rule XXII.] 

'* Congratulate to**'-(Dryden) is a LaUaism. For ' to* say 
'on: 

*' Remonstrate to*' — (Andrews)* Say 'ivitik* a person, and 
*a^iiwt*a thing. 

Obs.— It is worth while to remark, with Dr. Campbell, that fonns 
similar to ' found on' and * found m' are allowable m bou instances: 
the one being employed metaphorically, as, ** founded in grace ;" the 
lother literally, as, '* founded on a rook." 

150. Errors in the nss qfthe Cot^fnnction:-' 

Chiefly in the use of '* as " with an objectiye case, Ac. In 
the use of foot.*' Intheuseof ''tAan, tJUm^^^ftc Than 
for because may be traced in all the Scotch writers. 

151. VULQAB, INACCURATE, BARBAROUS, and OBSO- 

LETE EXPRESSIONS, (hat ought to he avoided. 

'' Bellowses,*' say instead bellows. "Farmeress" — Lord 
Peterborough, writing to Pope. Language is at fault here : 
we know not what to substitute. *' Acquaintances.*' Once 
much used, now obsolete. *' An adaption of parts to the 
vrho\e."'Sheridan. Say adaptation. ''The nuptial of 
Henry." — Gibbon, Say nuptials. " He has eaten no bread, 
nor drunk no water." [Vide Rule XIX. Syntax.] ** None 
other but me." Usage of late has than instead of but. ** He 
behaves unseemlv,'* Unseemly is an adjective, and improperly 
applied. [Vide Rule V., Obs. to Ex. 12.] " He does it the 
best qfany num I know." A selection of the ' best* cannot 
be made from one. " It's a great cruelty." Better to sav *tis, 
to distinguish it from ' its,* possessiye of it. " According to 
that a man hath." Say that n^idL "Methoughts it was 
you." StLj methought. " You waa busy." Say^owKwre. — 
" How do your pulse beat V Say does. " To make a man to 
belieye." Onit to. "He would not/aH the trtses." To fall 
is intransitlTe : to fell is the word. * ' He dare not.'' Say dares. 

• * A taste fw * means a relish fox good qualities. * A Uute <iif' means 
a feeling affecting perception. ' A Uute in ^ means a proper discriaunat- 
ing judgment. 
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" He need not." Say needs. " The river has overflown its 
hanks." The river has not wings : say overjlowed, ** Newly 
arrived to the north-west." — Snift. Say arrive at. " It layt 
on the tahle." A common error : say liet' " It laid on tibe 
tahle." A common error : say lajf. << He laid in hed." Say toy. 
*< The child was over/afft." Say overtoicf. '* He ro«e the price 
of hread last week." Say raised. ^ When does the price ralte V 
Say rise, ** To take soonest and deepest root." For soonest^ 
say earliest. ** The then ministry." An error hecoming more 
common : say * The ministiy at that time.' <* He arrived 
safely:* Say«q/e: S£ij/*e/y hnplies the mawiwr q/* e*e arrtvo/, 
rather than the being safe. " What stones easUiest melt."* 
Easiliest is a harbarism, for easily is not compared. ** The 
manner of it is thus." * Thus* means '• in this manner: It 
should be, * The manner of it is this.' Say < enquire tf* when 
you ask a question. Say * enjuire/or' or qfter with'respect to 
the circumstances of the object. ** He knows nothing on it."t 
Say (j/*. « Altered to the better." Say far. " To wait qf." 
Say on. "Need /or." A Scotticism: say * need.V.' **He 
was to have gone as this day." A vulgarism : say * this day,' 
or ' on this day: *' He must have arrived as yesterday." A 
vulgarism. " In the order as they lie." Omit the. ** Nor then 
neither."..Loclre, [Vide Rule XIX.] " On this side and on 
that side stand father and son." What ! ttie. father and son on 
each side ? The mode of expression is incorrect, though Robert- 
son has a similar form. ** He spake never a word." Say noL 
" This much is certain." Say * thus much,' or * so much: '* It 
is equally the same." Say * it is the same: " Whenever I 
come, he always tells me of it." Whenever means ' at what 
tune soever,' * always when,' or * as often as;' hence ' always* 
is to be omitted. " Whether or *o." Say not. "To demean 
oneself." Do not understand it as some do, * to debased it 
means simply * to behave: " He has wit enough, was it pol- 
jshed." [Vide Rule XXL, Ex. 23. Obs.] " To be sold, the stock 
of Mr. Smith, left off business." An egregious error : it should 
be * leaving* or * who has lift: His*n, their'n, your'n, our^n, 
&c. Say, His ovfny their own, your own, our own, &c. ** Most 
universal:* Often used for * general: [Vide end of § 18.] " I 
was absent some Jive days." This denotes ' some Jive days or 
other,' which is seldom the meaning attached to it. '* Less 
friendis and more enemies." Less refers to quantity, fewer to 
number. " I bought a sdssars." Say 'pair (fscissars: " It 
tastes good." Refer this to quality ; it may not be agreeable, 
'* It tastes well ;" that is. It is pleasant, it may not be good. 
These forms are often confounded. " ff in case he come." 
Saj^ 'if,* or ' in case ;' but not both. 



♦ Bacon, t AyuV^mawd.* 
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RECAPITULATORT EXERCISES. 

OB8.~None of the following Blercifet contain bad Engliah to be put 
into good. The bad English m>m ^od Authors, given in fonnflt Exer- 
cises, we could in no wise dispense with, for various reasons. To exclude, 
as some do, bad English altogether Arom Examples and Exercises, is to 
limit the sphere of our usefamess in the compaiisons and comments that 
ought to be made« rVide Stntax.] Taking \he headings of these Exer- 
cises in order, the Teacher may direct the nupil to go through each pro- 
cess with his ordinary reading lesson, in the way recommended by A. 
Rbid, M.A., of Edinburgh ; or as his own experience may suggest, thua 
after these Exercises many others might be supplied. 

EXBBCISB A. 

Put curves at the end qf the Nouns ; put one at the end qftke 
nominative*, two at tke end qf the possessive^ three at the end 
qftke olfjeetive. Put the proper names in capital letters; put 
P over the plural nouns, and supply appropriate Verbs, in aC' 
cordance with the \st, 2nd, and 3rd Rules qf Syntax, as in the 
first qf the following sentences* 

The gardener) cuts down the tree})}. The girls ( ) gone 
into the house. Ships sometimes ( ) in the sea. I ( ) a book 
in my pocket for little school-boys to read. I haTe been in the 
prince's room, and from the window we ( ) the church of Saint 
Stephen. Bees ( ) honey. In some places wolves ( ) the 
sheep, if the shepherds ( ) not watch them. The Forth, the 
Tay, the Tweed, and the Clyde ( ) the four principal rivers of 
Scotland. London ( ) the chief city of Britain. The first king 
of Israel ( ) iianl, the son of Kish. 

9 Supply the appropriate forms of be, live, teaeh: — 
The Himalayan mountains ( ) more than five miles high. 
Spencer, the poet, ( ) In the reign of Elizabeth. The Scrip- 
tures ( ) us all that la right. 

JJXer this pattern, select 12 other phrases, in which the Verb 
agrees TPith the nominative. Enclose the verb in brackets, and 
underline the nominative ; putting u over the maseuHne, w over 
the feminine, and n over thfi neuter Noun, thus, — 

FN M 

The Queen of Sheba (came) to Solomon. 

EXBBCISB B. 

i^pply Adjectives in accordance wWk Rule V. qf Symmx, 
Put a curve at the end qf the positives, a double curve at the 
end qfthe comparatives, and enclose the superlatives in brack' 
ets. 

A ( ) scholar. Flowers ( } and fragrant. King Alfrad 

* The NbmituUive answers to the question wke or what? 
The Foitetsive answers to the question whose or of what f 
The Objective answeis to the queitlon loftom ot wmAI 



The •(2 
Is a (2) 
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was ( ) and great. A handsome flower is not always a ( ) 
smelling flower. A large garden is not always the ( ) profit- 
able ffarden. The movement of light is ( ) than that of sonnd. 
A swift horse is not always the ( ) useful. Solomon was the 
( ) and Croesus the ( ) of men. Of those two men, one is ( ) 
than the other. Of those three men, one is the ( ). Sight is 
the ( ) of the senses. The ( ) service deserves gratitude. 
The vicious have ( ) pains, the worst are concealed from us. 
[Vide Ex. 24, Rule v.] 

Supply the blanks in the following Exereite, to at not to vto- 
late any correct expression qf Rule V, Syntax, The place 
^(l) with Nouns, qf(2) with appropriate Ajectives qf quality*^ 
qf (8) with Numeral Adjectives, putting c over the numerals for 
cardinal^, ofor ordinal:-— 

r 2 ) ahall flourish lil^e a green bay tree. Mont Blanc 
) mountain than Jungfrou. A week has (8) days. 
[Explain Ex. 9, R. V.J About the end of the ( 8 ) century 
Columbus discovered America. There are ( 3 ) minutes in an 
hour. There are ( 8 ) commandments. Love (Ex. SO.) The 
( 1 ) of spring, of (Ex.10.) the ( 8 ) seasons of the year, teaches 
us most aifectingly the goodness of the Creator. It is in ( 8 )t 
peculiar manner the happy ( 1 )• The vegetable ( 1 ) is bursting 
into life, and waving its ( 2 ) nues, and spreading its fragrant 
( 1 ) around the habitations of men. Tlie animal ( I ) is also 
marlied by the general character of p ). Myriads of visible, 
and far greater ( 1 ) of invisible beings, are now rising from 
their ( 1 ) into life, and enjoying their ( 2 ) existence, and hailing 
with inarticulate ( 1 ) the power that gave ( 8 ) of them birth. 
Is there a ( 1 ) at which we can better letrn the ( 1 ) of the Uni- 
versal Autnor of ( 1 ) ? Winter also hail its ( 2 ) lessons : it is 
a ( 2 ) time when (Ex. 22) thing around us is fitted to invite the 
mind to ( 2 ) thought. 

Supply the following blanks either with the abstract Noun 
(denoting state, quality, Sfc) or the Adjective, and put ab over 
the one, and ad over the other, thus : — 

ad 
** He is suffering from {damp) air.** 
ab 
^ ** lie is suffering from (the dampness of the) air.** 

We may learn much from ( ) men. We may suffer much 

• When the Noan is not expressed, and the Article is put before the 
A4iective, the AdJectiye is absolute. 

•f Cardinal numbers are, one, two, threet four, Sec; ordinaI,>ir«/, tecond, 
iMrd, fourth, &c. The word ten added to the word implies ten added; 
"ty implies a multiplication of ten, 

% A and an are considered as numeral adjectives. 
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from( )men. He is afraid of the ( ^climate. ** The (Vide 
Obs.) of the king was a disadvantage/' 

Obs.— Such abstract word as **ymah** may apply to the whole body; 
as, "youth** to "young^ men;** or to one young man, as, **a youth;** or 
to the quality or conditton of that which it young, meaning " yotU^fulnett,' * 

Select other instaneeit qf similar abstract words* 

EXEBCIBB C. 

Supply Pronouns (in Exercises C and DJ so as not to violate 
any correct form ((f expression in Rule IX, qf Syntax, Then 
put all the personal pronouns in capital letters, and write over 
each the person, gender, case, and number, thus: — 

I.S.Obj.C. I.S.Nom.C. III.S.Obj.F* 

** HE gave IT to ME , and I gave IT to HER." 

The hantsman wished his dogs to talce the water : at first ( ) 
refused ; but at last they crossed ( ), ( ) following on horse- 
back. rVide also R. XVII. Syntax.; 

The house was originally called by that name ; bat, as the 
mistress did not choose that ( ) should bear ( ) name, the name 
was changed into that of a male friend of hers : ( ), however, 
was never consulted in the matter. 

NoTB. — Enclose all the words in brackets to which the pro- 
noun it rtfers. 

It is true Ciesar not only fought battles, but that he wrote 
an account of them. 

It is interesting to trace the various causes of events in history. 

We are told that it is human to err, and that it is divine to 
forgive. 

it is the rain that beats so violently. 

The fields of Lima^ where it seldom rains, are watered by the 
dew. [Vide Ex. 16& 17, R.9.] 

EXEBCISE D. 

Underline the relatives, enclose the antecedents in brackets, 
put a curve at the end qf the true possessives, [§9] a double 
curve at the end qfthe demonstratives, and put a note qf inter- 
rogation ({fter the interrogative pronotms. 

The Parliament ^Vide Ex. 19, R. IX.) made war on Charles 
the First, is called the Long Parliament. The ship in ( ) Tlie- 
seus sailed, went annually to Delos. Tarpela shewed the ene- 
my the way to the Capitol. tTo possess an empire on which the 
sun never sets, ( ) England docs, can be said of no other coun- 
try. Idleness and industry produce very different results ; (§11) 

* Instead of being placed over, it may be placed trfter. 
t Here a clause is the antecedent. 
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l€td8 to comfort and respectability, ( ) to want and degrada- 
tion. It was to his* patronage that literature and the arts owed 
( ) encouragement and advancement. ( ) was the first king 
of RoMe? ( ) is the name of the most distinguished Anglo- 
Saxon king? No-f art underwent in Its early stages so rapid an 
improvement as ( ) of engraving. ( ) did it? [a direct ques- 
tion.] He asked me ( ) I meant, [an indirect question.] 

9 Supplif the appropriate pronoun in (\), &e appropriate 
antecedent in (2), the reioHvee where (hey might be need in ( 8 ), 
and put in braekete the prepoeUione that govern the pronoun. 

(2) who will may come. (Ex. 85, R,1X.) who steals my 
purse, steals trash. The poems ( 8 ) Cicero wrote are lost. The 
paper on (I) you wrote is not good. To (1) coming, as 
to a liTlng stone. (2) who teaches her children well is to be 
praised. }The God (1) presenreth me ( ) I am and H ) I serve, 
is eternal. Can the pronoun '* that *' be governed oy a prepo- 
sition or verb ? [Vide Ex. 84, R. IX.] The Scandinavian placed 
( 1 ) sole delight in wars ; ( I ) entertained an absolute contempt 
of danger and of death, and ( I ) glory was estimated by the 
number ( 1 ) had slain. The last of the eminent dramatists ( 1 ) 
adorned France in the 17th century, was the elder Crebillon, 
( 1 ) drew many sublime and impassioned scenes. Charity, like 
the sun, brightens every object upon (8) it shines. It was 
Jacob, the son of Isaac, ( ) met Esau. I am the boy (^x.8S 
and 84, R. IX.) here. 

£XBXCI8B E. 

Supj^y Verbe in aeeordanee with RuUt X. XL XIL XllL 
and X F. qf^rSTAx. Write over every verb ite number, per- 
eon, mood, and tente. Put one eurvo mt the end qf the verb 
when the agent taket the lead qf the werb (ae the verb ie then 
active), and a double curve when the object takee the lead (as 
the verb it then paeeive), and enclote the verb in braekete when 
it ii neuter, thue: — 

ITT a T« o.^ N III -8. In.Pr«es. meam 8^ 

lU.B.ln.rres. , ,, 1 per. sin*, nmn. indie. 

*' The doetormfieff) the patient. * / mooCpres* tense. III. 

in.S.IiLPres. f S.ln7PaMtmeam9'*T^r, 

*' The patient ie cured)) by the doctor.** r sing. num. indie mood, 

III.8.In.PMt. i past tense. In a similar 

"The tree rttood; by the wayside." ) ]JSome^b. ''''^'^ 

1. The liberty of the press ( ) a guardian of the constitution. 
The vasasis of the feudal lords ( ) from oppression, and often 
( ) for their freedom. King John Imprudently ( ) the natural 
progress towards a rational freedom. King Charles was ( ) 

* Befenringto Maeaenas, an able minister of Aogostas. 
^^Hf VideB».«n. RuleV. of Syntax. 
t An Example shewing the tkrec cotei ol \\l«^«^»^.V<«^twBAun. 
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to sign the petition of rights. The constitution of Great Britain 
may be ( ) under two distinct heads. The Magna Charta ( ) 
confirmed no less than eleven times in the reign of Edward I. 
The iLing ( ) never reign without a parliament. Government 
( ) always find lenders of money ; because the terms granted 
are beneficial, and the security is transferable. Mary of Medici 
was jealous of the man she ( ) raised. He ( ) banished. 

2. Collect all the auxiliary verbs that are employed in the 
above exercise. 

Obs.— 2%« Ferbt maff be written down one ride of the page, and what 
parts they are of the Verb opporite to them on the aamepage. 

8. Supply Verbt, in accordance with the above Rules qf Syu' 
tax, in thefoUowing sentences. Put the nominatives in brack* 
ets^ underline the weak verbs, and overline the strong verbs. 

The angels of heaven ( ) the God whom they worship ; their 
piety, fed by the presence of its object, ( ) with a pure and 
ardent flame. We who dwell in this lower world, ( ) an in- 
visible God. From us ther Almighty ( ) himself. Behold, we 
go forward, but he ( ) not there ; and backward, but we ( ) 
him not. Bat though God be nnseen by us, he ( ) not far from 
every one of us. He ( ) every where present throughout his 
vast dominions. He ( ) you at this moment. He ( ) the 
voice with which I now ( ) you. He ( ) to the prayers which 
you prefer to heaven. He ( ) the praises which, with united 
hearts, you render to God. His eye ( ) you when in society, 
and when in solitude. In the sUllness of the night, he ( ) 
around your bed. When in the smiling fields, admiring his 
works, he ( ) your tribute of praise. 

EXEBCIBB F. 

Supply the Adverb§, according to Rules XVIII. and XX., 
writing over each what kind qf adverb it is. [Vide § 82.] Put 
the Prepositions in capital letters, and enclose within brackets 
the Nouns to which thiy belong : thus, '' in (time).** 

In some parts of the sea there are quicksands, ( ) shipwrecks 
( ) happen. If a ship strikes upon one of them, it ( ^ gets 
off again, but sinks into it, and is lost. Some of them are dry 
at low water, and you may walk upon them ( J, till the tide 
begins to rise. 
Supply the Adverbs and Prepositions :— 

Low-priced things Kte ( ) called cheap ; whereas it is well 
known that the best things, although they eost most { ), 

are ( ) the cheapest ( ) the end : indeed, things ( ) bad 
quality are ( ) dear ( ) any price. 

EXBBCISB 6. 

Supply the Cot^unetions in capital leUers, [Vide R. XXI.] 
Covetous people often hoard up money as tlie little bo^ did. 
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his eggs ; and ( J ii will not rot like eggs, yet, f ^ it is shut 
up in a drawer, when they come to die, without hating done any 
good with it, either to themselves ( ) others, it will turn out 
to be of no more service to them ( ^ if it was rotten. 

EZBSCISB H. 

Arrange a series of sentences thus : — 

Subject. Copula. Predicate. 



Man is mortal. 

Summer is pleasant. 

lYinter is not pleasant. 

(with adjuncts) [Vide \ 2.] 
The sun is shining brightly. 

The pale moou is *now rising. 

Arrange a series of sentences thus : — 

SubijeeU ^Predicate. Object. 



The moop rises. 
He pluclted not a fiower. 

Arrange in one of these ways all the sentences found in Ex- 
ercise B. 

ExBBCisE I. — Transformations of sentences and vaiiations of 
constructions. 
Select a number qfphnuet similar to Ihefirtt row, and tratU' 
form them into eentenees Hmilar to the tecond row^ and vice 
versa. 
The poet's geniusf. [R« viii.] 



Carmel's beauty. [R. yiii.] 
A philosopher, Socrates [R. vii.] 
^The boy struclc me. 
1 came to St. Paul's. [Ex. 19, R. 
Is this what you mean ? [viii 
I told him that which you told 

me. 
He allowed me great liberty^. 
He was a man on ipAom|| 1 could 

rely. 
He alone is happy 

Obs.— Mark the change in the sense arising 'from the last transposi' 
tion , and others similar. 

• It now riiing, or now rite*: "rises** includes the words t> rising, and 
every verb may be thus resolved into the copula and predicate. The 
predicate in the second series includes the copula, 
f This form is mostly used with pertons, 

X Thus turn a series of active verlw into corresponding passives. 
i Vide Kule XIV. Syntax : " I was aUowed," &c. 
// Instead ot who or foAtcA, put thai. 
^f PuttpAat where it can supply tYke ^lace oi^« vD\.«^«^«ti\.. 



The genius of the poet. 
The beauty of Carmel. 
Socrates, the philosopher. 
I was struck by the boy. 
I came to St. Paul's church. 
Is this that which you mean ? 
I told him whatH you told me. 

Great liberty was allowed me. 
He was a man that I could rely 

on. CR. IX., Ex.24.] 
He is happy alone. [R. 18, Ob.] 
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Rising* early is conducive to 
health. [R.XVI.Ob.toEx.4] 
In hearing men. 



To rise early is conducive to 

health. 
In the hearing of men. [R. xti. 
Ex. 11,12.] 



EXSBCISE J. 

Certain CotijunciioM are followed by certain other Conjunc- 
lions f as their correlatives: thus — 

*' He is not so rich as I." 

Make sentences of the following : — 



Either . . 


. or 


as . . . 


. so 


Whether . 


. or 


so . . . 


. as 


Neither . . 


. nor 


so . . . 


. that 


Though . . 


. yet 


both . . 


. and 


As . . . 


. as 







Oss.'Other negatives besides neither are followed by nor, and yet is 
often omitted aiter though. Say always " Not that 1 know.'* Do not use 
at for that. 



EXERCISES ON DERIVATION. 

The words of a cultivated language, however numerous and apparently 
diversified, are to a great extent reducible to groups and families. The 
most copious of languages— the Oreek^is, according to Dr. A. Smith, 
reducible to 300 primitives, or simple words. Our own langui^e, though 
far behind the Oreek in this respect, is reducible to groups of words, 
each having a common parent. Thus the words Justly, justice, justify, 
justification, justiciary, adjust, readjust, unjust, injustice, &c., are all 
Kindred words, connected with their common parent, jutt. The Exer- 
cises tiiat follow are intended to help the pupil to trcice the deripaiive words 
as formed from others that are more simple ; by this means, he will have 
a just idea of the meaning of those words that he must necessarily often 
employ. What are eaUea separate roots adopted, as entire woios, like 
lucre, from the Latin lucrum^ are easily traceable to their origin ; these 
we have omitted. It is the inseparable roots we have to do with,— the 
radical representatives of roots, that of themselves have no distinctive 
character as parts of speech. 

Original Exebcibbb on the representatives of the Latin and 
Greek roots, as found in the formation of English words. 

Obs.— Occasionally the representative may be like some other word, as 
col for con (together) ; and col, from coh (I cultivate). In such cases, the 
sense of the English word must determine to which root it belongs. 

182. Select from books, or from memory, words having in them 
the following English representatives qf Latin roots: — 



* *' Rising'* is called by Whatbly an Infinitive, when thus employed : 
the term *' verbal*' seems most appropriate. 
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*Aeri [Acris, sharp]. Sdi [iEdei, a house]. Equ, Eqm 
[.^uus, equal]. Aeri [ ASr, aSrIs, air]. Ev [JEnnii, an age]. 
Agri [Ager, agri, a field]. Ag, aei [Ago, I act ; Actus, done]. 
AU [ AUus, high]. Amie^ imie [ Amieus, a friend]. Am, amor 
[Amo, I love]. Anim [Animus, mind] .Ann, afum, enmi [An- 
nas, a year]. Aqita, aque [Aqua, water]. Ar [Aro, I plough]. 
Art, ert [ Ars, artis, art]. AMper [Asper, rough]. Audi, and' 
it [Audio, I hear]. Aug, auet, auih [Augeo, I encrease ; Auet* 
us, encreased]. Avi [Avis, a bird]. Beati [Beatus, blessed]. 
BeUi, bel [Bellum, war]. Bene [Bene, well]. Bib [Bibo, I 
imbibe]. Bin [Bini, two by twoj. Bi [Bis, twice]: Brev 
[Brevis, short]. 

188. Find words in which these radical repretentativee are 
found : — 

Cad, easu, eid [Cado, I fall; Casus, fallen]. Cid, eii 
[Coedo, I cut ; Ccesus, cut]. Color [Calor, heat]. Camd, 
eene, eend [Cando, I set on fire ; Census, infiamed]. Can 
[Canis, a dog]. Cant^ cent [Cano, canto, I sing]. CapU, 
eipit [Caput, capitis, the head]. Cop, eapt, cip, eipi, eept 
[Capio, I take ; Ceptus, taken]. Cam fCaro, camis, flesh]. 
Cav [Cayus, hollow]. Cetf, eeed, eets [Cedo, I give place ; 
Cessus, giving place to]. Cder [Celer, swift]. Cem, eret, 
ereet [Cemo, I see, sift ; Cretus, sifted]. Ciftct [Cinctut, girt 
about]. Claim, elam [Clame, I cry out]. Clar [Claras, 
clear]. Claue, elud, due [Claudo, I shut; Clausus, shut]. 
Clin [Clino, I bend]. Col, cult [Colo, I cultivate; Cultus, 
cultivated]. Copi [Copia, plenty]. Cook, eoct [Coquo, I 
boil ; Coctus, boiled] . Cord [Cor, cordis, the heart.] Com, 
eomn [Cornu, a horn] . Corpor, eorpue, eorpu [Corpus, cor- 
poris, the body]. Cred [Credo, I trast]. Cruei ^Crax, crac- 
18, a croRS^. Cub, eumb ^Cubo, I lie^. Culp ('Culpa, afaultj. 
Cura, cur (Curtt, care^. Cur, eurr (Cuno, I run^. Cour, 
cur$, coun ('Cursus, a ranning). 

184. Find words in which these English representatives of La- 
tin roots are found : — 

Dent (Dens, dentis, a tooth). Dei (Dens, a godj. Diet 
(Dico, I say ; Dictus, said^. Hi (Dies, a day^. Diurn^joum 
CDiurnus, daily^. Doe, doct f'Doceo, I teach ; Doctus, taught^. 

* The mode of using these representatives is as follows :> In looking 
for a word which has ocri, vou may perhaps recollect acrimony, which 
you will see at once, by referring to a dictionary, if needful, has a refer- 
ence in its meaning and form to the root acri$t which means "sharp.** 
By the root alone you ma^ sometimes assign a better meaning to a word 
than a 4tcftonary would give you. Again, in acrid, whioh means vf a 
tharp, hitina tasie, we have reference to the same root. Thus listo of 
words may De placed under the En|;Ush represeniative of the root, or un- 

der the root itself. Three or four Imei ouiy , ^X a. time, of these exerdset 

would aupjily words for a good lesson. 
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Dom (Domus, a house). Due (Duco, I lead). Eem^ empi 
(Fnio, 1 buy). Fabr (Faber, a workman). Faeil^Jaeul,Jicul 
(Pacilis, easy). Facl^ feet, JU^ fie, fy (Facio, I make ; Fio, 
i am made; Factus, made). Fall (l«allo, I deceive), Fer 
( Fero, 1 bear). Fili ( Filius, a son). Fiy^Jiet (Fingo, I feign ; 
Fictus, feigned). Fin (Finis, an end). Fise (Fiscus, a mo- 
ney bag). Fleet, Flex (Flecto, 1 beud). Flor (Flos, floris, 
a flower). Flu, fiux (Fluo, I flow). F(yr (Foro, I bore). 
Frag* fractyf ring (Frango, 1 break). Frater.fratri (Frater, 
a brother). Fug,fugit (Fugio, I fly). Fulg (Fulgeo, 1 shine). 
Fund,fus (Fundo, 1 pour out ; Fusus, poured). 

135. Find words in which are the following English represent- 
ativet of Latin roots : — 

Geal, gel, gelat (Gelu, frost). Ger, gest (Gero, I carry). 
Gener, genera (Oenus, generis, kind). Grad, gred, gradu^ 
gress (Gradior, I go ; Gressus, having gone). (Qrav (Gravis, 
heavy), //er, A#ff (Haereo, I stick ; Hsesus, stuck). Hered, 
herit (H acres, haeredis, an heir). JUal (Halo, I breathe). 
homi, hum (Homo, a man). Hum (Humus, the ground). Jgn 
(Ignis, fire). InstdUj insul (Insula, an island). Itiner (Iter, 
itineris, a journey). Iter (Iterum, again). It (Itum, to go). 
Jae, (Jacio, I lie). Jeet TJactus, thrown^. Jug ("Jugnm, a 
yoke^. JwnetfJunctus, joined^. Jfir (^Juro, I swear^. Juris, 
juri (Jus, j uris, rightj. Lat (^Latus, carried). Lat, lati ("La- 
tus, wide). Later ("Latus, lateris, a side^. Leg, lect fLego, 
I gatliep, I choosej. Leg, leet CLego, I read ; Lectns, read.J 
I^ev, liev, lief fLevis, light^. Legis, leg CLex, legis, a XvlwJ, 
Libr, libel ( Liber, a bookj . Lig^ liga fLigo, I bind^ . Linqu, 
liet ('Linquo, I leave , llelictas, left). Lique, liqui (^Liqueo, 
I melt^. Loe, loco ("Locus, a place^. Loqui, loqu^, loqu, Ibeu 
("Loqui, to speak^. Ludi, lua (LMo, I playj. Lun ("Luna, 
the moon^. 

The importaace of the subject mieht jostity ^eat extension of these 
exercises; but we have given enough of the Latin roots for the present. 

136. Find all the words that have in them the following repre- 
sentatives of Greek roots :—* 

Adelph fAdelphos, a brother^. Ar^ (^Arche, beginning, 
sovereignty^. ArUhm (^Arilhtnoa, a number^. Auto fAutos, 
self). Bihlio CBiblion, a book^. Chrono ("Chronos, time/. 
Deca TDeka, tenj. Demo, dem TDemos, the peopld>. Gram 
( Gramma, a letter, writing). Graph ("Grapho, I write^. Caeo 
TKakos, bad>. Logo, logy, logu (ix>go8, a word, description^. 
Metr, meter ( Metron, a measure^. Mono CMonos, alone^. Phi' 
lo, phil fPhilos, a friend^. Phon ("Phone, the voice). Pol 
(Poleo, I sell). Polls (Polis, a city). Poly (Polus, many). 
Pyro (Pur, puros, fire). Scop (Skopeo, I seeV So^V. V^^- 
phos, wise). Stle, stal (SteUo, I seivdV Tecku Vl\^05^s^a^'a». 
art;. The, thus (Theos, God) . 
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A TABLE OF SAION, LATIN, AND GREEK PREFIXES. 

Oss.'The Greek marked with * at the beginning and end, and the 
Latin in Roman letter*, are used in connection with the repretentative* 
above, as shewn in the examples of this Table. The Saxon prefixes 
are in Italics. 



prcter- 

natural, 
preset. 
pro-nouiL 
pro-yoke, 
pro-oeed. 
re-tract, 
r^ro-speet 
se-oede. 
rine-cnre. 
sab-beadle. 
sabter- 

fdge. 
super- 

flooiu. 
trans- pwt. 
ultra- 

marine, 
a-pathy 
amphU 

bious. 
ana-tomy 



IPREF. 


SIGNIFIC. 


EXAMPLE. 


PREF. 


SIGNIFIC. 


A 


on, in 


a-foot. 


Preter 


past, or 


Be 


about, for 


be-sprinkle 




beyond 






be-speak. 


Pre 


before 


^En 


in, on 


en-cdrde. 




ffor 


Fore 


before 


fore-see. 


Pro 


^forth 


MU 




mis-deed. 




(forward 


Out 


excess' 


out-run. 


Re 


back, again 


Over 


excess^ 


oyercharge 


Retro 


backwards 


Wn 


not 


un-worthy. 


Se 


aside, apart 


Up 


motion up- 


up-start. 


««Shie 


without 




wards 




Sub>7 




Wilh 


from, a- 
gainrt 


with-draw 


Subter 


under, be- 
neath 


A 


*! from C 


a-vert 


'•Super 


aboycyoyer 


Ab 


S or ^ 


ab-sotye 






Abs 


)awayC 


abs-tdn 


Trans 


»»oyer 


«Ad 


to 


ad-here. 


Ultra 


b^ond 


Am 


round abt. 


am-bient. 






Ante 


before 


ante-date. 


A, An* 


witiioat» 


Curcum 


round ab*. 


drcum- 
nayigate. 


Amphi 


botii 


Ci8 


on this side 


ds-alpine. 


Ana 


through,up 


^Con 


together 


oon-yoke. 


Anti" 


against 


•Contra 


againrt 


oontra-dict 


Apo« 


from, away 


De 


down 


de-ject. 


Cata 


down 


Di»» 


lOftsunder 


dis-tract. 


Dia 


through 


"E,Ex 


out of 


e-gress. 






Extra 


beyond 


extra- 


EpI 


upon 






ordinary. 


Hyper 


oyer and 


"In 


in 


in-ject. 




aboye 


Inter 


between 


inter-yene. 


Hypo 


under 


Intro 




intro-duce. 


Mete 


change 


Juxta 


nigh to 


juxta- 










position. 


Pkmi 


nearto«3 


»H)b 


in the way 
of»* 


ob-stade. 


Peri 


rounda- 
bout 


Per 


through** 


per-forate. 


•Syn'* 


together 


Port 


after 


port, 
diluyian. 


Em 


in, on 



iqio-stasy* 

cata-nh. 

dia. 

phanous. 
e^-teph. 
hypo-- 

criticaL 
hypo.thesis 
meta- 
morphosis 
parody, 
peri. 

phrasis. 
syn-ihesis. 
em-phasis. 



JFrite out other examplet to every Prefix, 
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Observations.— A Prefix is a particle placed before a root, to vair its 
signification. An Jffix is a particle added to a root, to vaiy its significa- 
tion. [Vide Table of Affixes,]— 1. Jin is changed into em m roots begin- 
nii^with 6orj9; as, em<Kiritr. 2. Or defect. 3. Or superiority. 4. Or 
eminence. 5. Un before verbs, signifies also the vndergoing of the act ; 
as, unfetter, 6. Ad assumes the various forms of a, etc, af, ag, al, ttn,a]a, 
ar, a#, at, according to the commencing letter of the root with which it is 
joined. 7. Con takes also the various forms of co, cog, col, com, cor; as, co- 
operate, &c. 8. Contra sometimes takes the form of counter. 9. Dis has 
abo the forms d*, dif. 10. Also negation, or undoing. 11. E, ex, take 
also the various forms of ec, ef; as, ec-centric, &c. 12. In before an Ad- 
jective signifies not. In has also the various forms of ig, it, im, ir; as, 
ig-noble, &c. 13. 06 also has the various forms of oc, of, o, op; as, oc-cur. 
14. Or opposition. 15. Or thoroughly, as perfect (thoroughly done).— 

16. Sine has also the form of nmandMn; as, sim-ple (without a fold). 

17. Sub has also the forms sue, suf, tug, sup, sus (contracted for subs). 

18. Super has also the French form, sur; as, sur-mount. 19. From one 
place to another. SO . Or privation. 21. AnH has sometimes the contracted 
form of ant; as, ant-aretie. 22. Apo has sometimes the contracted form 
of ap; as, ap-helion (away from the sun). 23. Para, near to, or side by 
side, for the purpose of comparison : hence, sometimes we have similari- 
ty, as. Parody; sometimes contrariety, as, Paradox. 24. Syn has also the 
lorms sy, syl, sym; as, sy-stem. 



A TABLE OF AFFIXES, 

Or TERMINATIONS derived from the Saxon, Latin, Grbbk, 

and French languages. 

A derivative formed by means of an affix, has the part of speech to 

which it belongs determined by the affix rather than by the root. The 

origin as well as the import of the affixes it is often difficult to ascertain. 

(s)» (L), (o), (f), before the terminations, stand respectively for the words 

Saxon, Latin, Oreek, French. 



1. Agents, 

or 

Doers 

of a 

Thing. 



r(s) An, Guardi-4ui. 
' \ Assist-ant. 




.Dot-ard. 
Advers-ary. 
Chariot-eer. 



M Ent, Adher-ent. 
(s) i?r,^er, Bak-er. 

(0) 1st, Conform.ist. 

(1) Ive, Operat-ire. 
(l) Or, Inspect-or. 
(8) Ster, Pun-ster. 



Ate, ee, and ite, denote persons acted upon. 



2. Adjectives i 

denoting 

of, or 



Eleg^-ac. 

Autumn^. 

Republic-an. 



pertaining f Cl) Ary, Moment-ary. 
\(l3 Ar, Consul-ar. 



to. 

3. Denoting 
full cf, or 
abundance. 



. (l) Ate, Affectionate. 
h) Ful, Hope-fill. 
' (l) Ose, Glob-ose. 



(s) En, Wood-en. 
(l) Ic,ical, Canon-ical 
hyile, In£ant.ile. 
(l) Ine, Adamant-ine 
(l) Orjf, Expiat-ory. 
^l) Ous, Hazard-ons. 
(s) Some, Glad-some. 
(s)V,orej/,Pith-y. 



• Ard is ar strengthened. Letters are sometimes inserted or omitted, 
and forms disguised, for the sake of euphony. Silver, stone, &c., as ad- 
jectives, tcere Silver-u, ston-en, &c. 
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TABLE OF AFFIXES. 
(continued.) 



4. Denoting 
likenesM, 



5(s)/«A, ChUd.tsh. 
2(s)Ltiire,Saint.like. 



(s) Lp, Maiden-]y. 
[(s) Ly, KindJy.*] 



5. (l) Ive, Aociimulat4ve ; denoting capacity y actively, 

!8^ Lessy Artless ; denoting privatum, 
8) Wardy Home-ward ; denoting in the direction qf. 

6. Vbbbs. { ^^^ ^^^^ Alien-ate. 
[(8)£», Uglit-en. 
♦Wi^y. T^pi-fy. 




(t) Uh, Publ-ish. 
(o) Ucy Epitom-ise. 
(o) Izcy Eqnal-ize. 



7. All Nouns. 
Denoting 

being 
or a state 
d being 
taken 
abstract' 
edly. 



»|0 



X ) Aey, Kr-aqr. 
ySAge^ Dot-age. 
Li Anccy Repent-anoe. 
Li Ancy^ Flagr-ancy. 
'li Enccy Condol-ence. 
|l) Enty, Ag-emy. 
y )t Hao<f, Boy-hood. 
l) Ion, Exhaust-ion. 
q) Ism, Despot-ism. 
f) Ment, Merri-ment. 



(l^ Monyj Acri-mooy. 
(81 Nessy Acote-nesB. 
(81 %, Blyal-ry. 
(81 Ship, Friend-ship, 
(s) Th, Dep-th. 
(l) Tnde, Apti-tade. 
?8) Ty, Loyal-ty. 
(l) Ity^ ety^ Acid-ity. 
'l) Ure, Disclos-ure. 
;t) F, Master.y. 



8. Diminutives i ,^«> -**''?' (?> :^^*; 'l^' ^^^y ^^'"^^' 
i{Q) 'tsk. (l; -oscer* 

* Adverbs denoting quality are formed from Adjectives by adding ly I 
other adverbial terminations are, -ce, 'tt, •#, 'Wise, -ways, and ^iime*. — 
"loise is from the French guite, and distinct from 'toayt. 



Obs* l.'The Latin words which have been adopted have, for the most 
part, suffered a change of termination. Thus, placing the Latin termina- 
tion first, and the English after, wc have Alis, al; Atus, ale; Bills, ble; 
Crum, ere; Ctus, ctum, are changed into ct; Cuius, culum, into cle; 
Euus intoene; Erus into erf; Gnus, gnum, into grn; Idus intouf; His 
into tie : Inus into ine; lo, ton; Ivus, ive ; Ns, nt; Ntia, nee: O, with a 
single consonant before it, is changed into e ; as. Scribo, scribe: O with 
a double consonant, has the o and the last consonant omitted ; as, Com- 
mitto, commit : Qsus,o«e; Sus, «e; Ssu8,m; Tas,<y; Ugium,if^tf; Unus, 
une; Urus,iM'e; Usns, tMe; Utus, utum, «ie ; Xus.dr. 

Obs. 2.~ With the exception of cle and ocAc, all the diminutlTe affixes are 
to be found in the Table of Saxon Derivatives, \ 26. 

Obs. Z.^Dom, rick^ denote jurisdiction ; as, bishopric^ kingdom, 

Obs. 4.— The English language has, in many instances, two sets of de- 
rivative words, expressive of the same thing or quality, the one of Saxon, 
the other of Latin origin; aa, fearful CSaxonJ, timid rLatin>, &c. 

Obs. 5.— Besides these, there are various Greek affixes— arci^, graphy, 
logy^ meter, scope , tomy, ma, y or*', sis, ic, tic, tics, &c. 

t Vide Saxon Derivatives, ? 26. t Sometimes head. 
g^y fFrite out other examples to every Affix 
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POPULAR ERRORS AND WORDS PRE- 
QUENTLY MISAPPLIED. 



AK/^nn 1 i Wmestone abounds with shells. 

ADouna ^ gjjgjjg abound in the limestone. 

Accept, not accept q/I 

Acquiesce in, not withy nor under. 

Acquisition of property ; acquirement of virtue. 

Acquittance from a debt ; acquittal of a prisoner. 

Adherence to persons ; adhesion to things. 

Admit, not admit qf. 

Aggressor, not^r«t aggressor. 

Agree-We cannot agree accounts. We must say, eanjeel accounts. 

All of us. — There cannot be a selection of all. Say, We all ; or 

us all. 
Natural antipathy. Omit * natural ;* or say, * natural dislike.' 
Annuity of •E'60 per annum. Omit ** per annum.** 
Apostroph (from apostrophos), the sign of the possessive case. 
Apostrophe (from apostrophe), a sudden diversion of speech. 
Approve, not approve qf. 
Aspire to and ({fter^ but not at. 
Aught [a noun], meaning * anything.* 
Ought [a verb] implying ' duty.* 

Ay, pronounced t, means ' yes.* \ These are often 

Aye, pronounced a, means *• ever,* ' at all times.* ) confounded. 
Avenge another's cause. 
Revenge, to punish for one*s self. 
Barbarity (not * barbarism') of manners. 
Bay window, i,e. in any projecting shape. 
Bow window, t*. e. in the shape of a bow. 
By [denoting the agent] me was he wounded with [denoting the 

instrument] a sword. 
Beside means * at the side of.* 
Besides means ^ in addition to.* 
Capable to act. — Better * capable of acting.* 
Communicate to^ means ' to impart.* 
Communicate with, means * to be connected with.* 
Complaisant — ready to please. 
Complacent — soft, mild. 
Compositor — * one who arranges the types.' 
Composer — an author, a writer. 

Conscience — X\ie faculty by which we judge of our actions. 
Consciousness — l\\e feeling of what passes within us. 
To speak contemptuously — means, disrespectfully of 
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To speak contempffd/y— means, in a contemptible manner, and 

applies to the speaker. 
** In course,*' t. e. in regular order. 
** Of course,** f . e, necessarily. 

** Con? erse together,** ** Oather together.*' Omit * together.* 
Differentyrom, not to, nor than. 
Disappointed qfK thing, in not receiTing it. 
Disappointed tf» a thing, not answering our expectations. 
Dispense (or deal out) ; as, for instance, medicines to the poor. 
Dispense with — to do without. 
Disposal means -giving away, management. 
Disposition means -temper of mind. 
Double-bedded room, i, e. two-bedded room. 
Double-barrelled gun, i.e. two-barrelled gun. 
Eat [present], often improperly used for * ate* [past]. 
See [present] often improperly used for * saw* [past]. 
Elder, eldest — applied to persons. 
Older, oldest — applied to things. 
Entire new, i.e. both new and complete. 
Entirely new« i. e. altogether new. 
Estimation, Ezcitatioii, Exposition, &c., denote acts. 
Excitement, Exposure, &c., denote states. 
Fare the well.— A solecism sanctioned by usage. 
Fetch has the sense of * go ' added to * bring.* 
For why. Omit/or; *whif* includes the word *far.* 
Front of a tmUding. Frontier of a countr^f. 
Hanaed applies lo persons^ hung to things. 
Lay hold on ; take hold on. Say * qf.* 
Imminent danger, !. e. impending danger. 
Eminent man, i.e. distinguished. 
In implies the presence of a person or thing. 
Into implies the entrance of the person, &c. 
An ingenuons [open, candid] boy, of an ingenious [clever] turn. 
Inviolate, i.e. uninjured. 
Inviolable, i. e. not to he prqfaned. 
To tici judiciously—with judgment. 
Judicially — in the form of legal judgment. 
Justice applies to persons, justness to things. 
Legislation — an act. Legislature — a power. 
Licence — legal permission. Licentiousness — contempt of just 

restraint. 
** I had like to have fallen.** — Altogether incorrect. Say, '* I 

was near falling.*' 
Like (similar), sometimes used improperly for likely (probable). 
*' A little, not much**-k common phrase : better, * Only a little.' 
Make much on' Say * qf.* 

Manufactory refers us to the building ; m^Tv\xtv!.VaLT«^ v> the ar- 
ticles made there. 
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Medical refers to the art of healing ; medicinal, to the proper' 

ties or powers of healing. 
** How old may you be?** Say, " How old are you V* 
'* Whatever the weather may be" Say ' w.* 
Memory is a power — remembrance its exercise. 
In the midst of the garden. Say * middle. ' 
Mutual friend. Say * common friend.' 
" Need /or.*' Say ' need qf,* or * necessity /or.' 
Negligence is a careless habit. Neglect is an act. 
" From noir." Say * From this time,* 
An opportunity to send. Better *for sending.* 
Opposite. Say always * opposite to.* 
Origin signifies * first existence.* Original means * the source 

of the origin.* 
Polity is the/orm of gOYeroment. Policy is the art of govern- 
ing, prudence, ftc. 
Precarious weather would imply • weather depending on the 

will or humor at another.' Say changeable^ or unsettled. 
Premise with. Say ^premiscj* i. e. to explain previously. 
Primitive^ as equivalent to original^ is opposed to derivative. 
Primary^ as equivalent to principal^ is opposed to secondary. 
Propose — to offer for consideration. Purpose— to intend. 
Prosecute, i.e. at law, to follow on. Persecute is to pursue with 

malignity. 
Providently — vflthforesight. 
Quality implies something inherent, or eo-existent. 
Qualijieation is something artificial that qualifies. 
Qualmish refers to sickly languor. 
Squeamishr^fastidious. 
Quantity of people ; ** as if they were measured or weighed."— 

Dr. Crombib. Say 'niim6er.' 
Receipt — **b prescription of ingredients in household economy." 
Recipe-— a medical prescription. 
" He was recommended to try." Say * advised,* 
*" Restore me to health." Better ' health to me,* 
Retrospect — *• the look thrown back." Retrospection — •• the act 

or faculty of looking back." 
Rout — ^the confusion of defeat. Route — the road taken. 
Scrutinize, not * scrutinize into.* 
Sophism-^ fallacious argument. 
Sophistry means fallacious reasoning. 
A good stamina. * Stamina* is plural : omit a. 
Subtle—*' acute in invention.* Subtile — thin, fine, &c, 
'* Summons a man." Incorrect, because * summons * is a noun ; 

* summon* the verb, 
«( Surrounded on all sides.** Omit * on aU sides,* 
Track— VL beaten path. Tract — a region. 
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Veracity is applied to persons only ; truths to things &c, 
** Unloose,** »ay ' to loose,* 

Above or Moiv stairs — referring to a person sXaying there. 
Up or ilown stairs, when a person is moving about. 
Venom is an animal poison. Poison is a general term. 
Vulgarism refers to an expression; vulgarity ^ to the language 
or manners. 



QUESTIONS ON ETYMOLOGY. 

Obs.— The Tablb of CovTBsns will fomiftb the means of getting an- 
swers. The Answers are not appended, that the Pupil* may search for 
himself, and discover the connection hetween the Questions and the An- 
swers he gives. It is the hitention of the Author to publish a complete 
set of Questions. 

NOUNS. 
What is a nouD? How are nouns varied? What is number? 
How many numbers have nouns? How is the plural generally 
formed? How do nouns ending in s, sKt ck^ «, or o form the 
plural ? How do nouns in y form the plural ? How do nouns 
in / or /f form the plural f What is the plural of man^ &c. ?-> 
H ow do nouns in dk, sounded Ir, form the plural ? How do nouns 
in io and Jf form the plural, and those that do not change/or/e 
into ves in the plural ? What are common, proper, and collec- 
tive nouns ? What are abstract and verbal nouns ? Write some 
nouns that have only a singular, tliat have only a plural, and 
some that are used in both numbers. What gender is parent, 
etc.? What is meant by jpewder? How many are there? What 
do the masculine, feminine, and neuter genders denote? What 
is the feminine of nephew^ &c.? What is case? How many 
cases have nouns ? Which two are alike ? How are the posses- 
siTe singular and the possessive plural formed t Decline the 
words woman, child, lady, &c. 

ADJECnVES. 

What is an adjective? How many degrees of compaHsen are 
there, and how are they formed ? Compare the adjectives good, 
little, far, near, bad^ &e. How are adjectives of one^ or of more 
syllables compared ? When is the final consonant doubled be- 
fore r or er ? Isy always changed into i before er or est? Do 
all adjectives admit of comparison ? How are muvh and many 
applied ? How are adjectives ending with e final often compared ? 

* Let the Pupil write out the Answers. 
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PRONOUNS. 

What is a pronoun ? Which is the pronoun in " You sing well ?" 
Decline the personal pronouus. Write down all the possessive 
pronouns. Which are demonstrative? When are wAo, irfcfcA, 
and what called interrogatives? Which are relatives? How 
is who declined? When are his and her possessive pronouns? 
When is thiU a conjunction, when a demonstrative, and when a. 
relative pronoun ? What are reciprocal pronouns? How are 
the words who, which, and that applied ? What sort of word is 
what 1 What is the antecedent ? 

VERBS. 

What is a verb ? How many kinds of verbs are there, and what 
do they each express? Repeat the auxiliary verbs. Conjugate 
the verb to teach, write, fall, shorn, love, actively and passively. 

ADVERBS. 

What is an adverb ? Are a/2 words that end in ly adverbs ? Are 
adverbs ever compared ? When are VMre and most adverbs ? 

PREPOSITION. 

What is a preposition ? Illustrate it by examples, and enclose 
the prepositions in brackets. What case does a preposition 
require? 

CONJUNCTION. 

How many kinds of conjunctions arc there ? Give a few exani- 
])les with conjunctions marked. 
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